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FREEDOM AND FRILLS: A RATIONALE FOR 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


H. Harpy PErritt 


URING THE FEW NoIsy microseconds in eternal time that man 
has been at the wheel of our planet, civilizations have risen 
and fallen. They have all had one thing in common. The Egyp- 
tian, the Chinese, the Graeco-Roman, and the Western Chris- 
tian have all had a driving force: a central belief, a common faith, a 
confidence that they had something to offer the rest of the world. 
When the flame of that faith burned brightly it spread light over the 
world; when it flickered and faded darkness descended. For almost 
two thousand years the Western civilization—inspired by the faith of 
the Christian religion and infused with the heritage of the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans—has enjoyed virility. 

As in all great civilizations, cycles of rout and recovery have 
recurred. Now we are threatened by an offshoot of Western culture 
—Russian Communism. And we have begun to realize—perhaps too 
late—that the Russian people are no longer backward and bewilder- 
ed, nor are their minds static and stupid. 

Despite our crises, the scientist has explored and invented. The 
effects on man of the telephone, radio, and airplane are dwarfed by 
nuclear physics, electronic digital computers, and space flight. These 
physical forces of apparent unity seem to have combined with 
spiritual forces of disintegration to lead to a slide-rule society in 
which only things that can be measured have value and everything 
that is possible is right. Such an age of scientism produces atomic 
bombs, the anomaly of the intellectual-scientist-traitor, and the 


Mr. Perritt, (Ph.D., University of Florida, 1954) has for the last several 
years been an Associate Professor of Speech at the University of Alabama. 
Since June 1 he has been President of the Birmingham University School. His 
paper was originally delivered as the President’s Address at the 1959 convention 
of the Southern Speech Association in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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philosophy of the full belly as a substitute for freedom. Thinking 
men everwhere—and I don’t mean those who smoke Viceroys— 
seem to agree on one thing: that our culture—indeed, our very 
existence—is threatened from within as well as from without. Al- 
though their views may diverge widely on other things, philosophers 
from far and wide fear the disintegrative forces that manifest 
themselves all around us. Arnold Toynbee, in his Study of History, 
suggests that “. . . we are already far advanced in our time of 
troubles . . . . [which] inspires a dark doubt about our future, 
and this doubt threatens to undermine our faith and hope at a 
critical eleventh hour which calls for the utmost exertion of these 
savings spiritual faculties.” Norbert Wiener, MIT mathematician 
and philosopher, in his Human Use of Human Beings, says: “The 
hour is very late, and the choice of good and evil knocks at our 
door.” Albert Schweitzer, whom I consider the greatest living human 
being, says: “A dull despair hovers about us. How well we now 
understand the men of the Greco-Roman decadence, who stood 
before events incapable of resistance, and, leaving the world to its 
fate, withdrew upon their inner selves!” 

In view of these threats from without and from within, it is 
highly appropriate that our First Vice-President has selected as the 
theme for this convention: “Freedom through Speech.” In the 
modern West, freedom is our faith. It is our very reason for exist- 
ence. It matters not that we have not always been able to achieve 
that fine balance between freedom and authority which the stable 
society demands—that we have not been able to find the way for 
every man to exercise the fullest possible freedom. Neither did 
every person in the Holy Roman Empire live the life revealed by 
Christ. Freedom is an abstraction. So is salvation an abstraction, as 
is the eternal life. Every strong faith must be abstract; it must 
appeal to people everywhere. Freedom is such a faith. But it is a 
dynamic faith; it cannot endure as a static condition. I agree with 
Ralph Barton Perry, Harvard philosopher, that “freedom means 
effective choice. . . . The opening of prison doors does not make a 
man free unless he chooses to walk, and has the necessary leg power; 
unless he has somewhere to go and is able to get there.” Freedom is 
our only hope. It is the hope of the West. It is the hope of mankind. 

The big question that confronts us now is: What is happening 
to our faith of freedom—our effectiveness of choice. Let me return 
to Albert Schweitzer for a moment: “The past has, no doubt, seen 
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the struggle of the free-thinking individual against the fettered 
spirit of a whole society, but the problem has never presented itself 
on the scale on which it does to-day, because the fettering of the 
collective spirit as it is fettered to-day by modern organizations, 
modern unreflectiveness, and modern popular passions, is a phenom- 
enon without precedent in history.” If I may be permitted a gross 
oversimplification of the complex of what variously have been called 
human motives, emotions, and drives, I should like to consider this 
growing loss of freedom as it affects three big self-evident human 
desires: the desire to live; the desire to love; and the desire to learn. 

There is no question that our technological progress has enabled 
us to increase man’s life expectancy significantly. At the same time, 
this same progress has produced the means and conditions under 
which forty thousand Americans are killed by automobile accidents 
each year and almost one million die of cardiovascular diseases. 
Erich Fromm, in The Sane Society—a sequel to his Escape From 
Freedom—cites the high incidence of homicide, suicide, and alcohol- 
ism in the United States and other more prosperous countries of the 
West as indicative of a pathological destructiveness of life. At any 
rate, the constant threat of annihilation of whole cities and nations 
by nuclear warfare is hardly a guarantee of a sense of freedom to 
live. 

Continuing with Fromm briefly, he considers this destructiveness 
due largely to loss of ability to love. He says: “There is only one 
passion which satisfies man’s need to unite himself with the world, 
and to acquire at the same time a sense of integrity and individual- 
ity, and this is Jove. Love is union with somebody, or something, 
outside oneself, under the condition of retaining the separateness and 
integrity of one’s own self... . Among the various forms of 
relatedness, only the productive one, love, fulfils the condition of 
allowing one to retain one’s freedom and integrity while being, at 
the same time, united with one’s fellow man.” Commenting on this 
loss of freedom to love our fellow man, Albert Einstein betieved 
that, “All human beings whatever their position in society, are 
suffering from this process of deterioration. Unknowingly prisoners 
of their own egotism, they feel insecure, lonely, and deprived of the 
naive, simple, and unsophisticated enjoyment of life. Man can find 
meaning in life, short and perilous is it is, only through devoting 
himself to society.” Is there any doubt of this loss of love for 
society? Look at common practices of American business or, if you 
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prefer, American labor unions, or even American universities. Per- 
haps you have read Stringfellow Barr’s pathetically humorous 
Purely Academic or the study of college hiring practices, the 
Academic Marketplace, by two young sociologists, Thurman Caplow 
and Guy Reece. 

Although the capacity to learn is not always considered among 
the basic human drives or desires, I believe it is almost as strong as 
the desires to live and to love—and, perhaps, even more peculiarly 
human. If in maturity many of us lose the insatiable curiosity—the 
built in urge to learn—that is characteristic of childhood, we can 
hardly say that we have been made more human by our educational 
experiences. In an article, entitled “In Defense of Freedom,” in the 
American Association of University Professors Bulletin, September 
1958, Donald William Rogers, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Massachusetts, says: “. . . the distinctive feature of 
human kind is his curious capacity to multiply and transmit his 
experience by investigation, thought, and speech. This is the 
dimension of reality that emerges uniquely in man. To fetter that 
free spirit is to put a final stop to nature’s growth.” Yet Susanne 
Langer feels constrained to say, in the concluding chapter of Philo- 
sophy in a New Key, that “Technical progress is putting man’s free- 
dom of mind in jeopardy.” Many of us realize that we now learn 
when studying for a Ph.D. degree in this country what people used 
to learn in grammer school: to read, to write, and to translate 
languages. And, alas, far too many of us fail to learn these things 
very well even at that level. Although our educational techniques 
have been blamed for much of our trouble that goes deeper to the 
schism in the soul of society, we cannot ignore the obvious break- 
down in education. Many of us have chafed for years under the 
criticism of Bestor, Barzun, and Hutchins. Now they have been 
joined by Conant, Hechinger, and Rickover. It seems only natural 
that the same forces that produce scientism would bring the practical 
curriculum in education, with its emphasis on how to teach, how to 
build a bridge, how to sell toothpaste. Then, it is not far to courses 
in how to drive a car or ride a horse, how to act on a date or on a 
honeymoon. William H. Whyte, assistant managing editor of 
Fortune, points out in The Organization Man that approximately 
only one-fourth of American college students are majoring in 
sciences, mathematics, humanities, and social sciences; that more 
are majoring in commerce than in the basic sciences and liberal arts 
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put together. Most of the rest are in engineering, agriculture, and 
education. Whyte contends that “The conflict is not, as some em- 
battled humanists believe, between the sciences and the liberal arts. 
The conflict is between the fundamental and applied.” He believes 
that “what the organization man needs most from education is the 
intellectual armor of the fundamental disciplines. It is indeed an 
age of group action, of specialization, but this is all the more reason 
the organization man does not need the emphasis of a training 
‘geared for modern man.’ The pressures of organizations life will 
teach him that. But they will not teach him what the schools and 
colleges can—some kind of foundation, some sense of where he came 
from, so that he can judge where he is, and where he is going and 
why.” Ever so slowly a few people seem to ralize that trained labora- 
tory technicians are not enough. Recently I had a conversation with 
the director of training of a large aircraft company. He said that 
college graduates come to the company with training in commerce 
and engineering, much of which they could learn on the job in six 
months. Then, he said, the company finds its necessary to try to 
give them the equivalent of two years of liberal arts training in such 
areas as history, philosophy, and communications. 

Whyte paints a dreary picture of the future of the organization 
society in which the hopeless craving of everybody to be like every- 
body else erodes away the little freedom to learn that is still left. 
He says: “Once the uneducated could have the humility of igno- 
rance. Now they are given degrees and put in charge, and this de- 
lusion of learning will produce consequences more critical than the 
absence of it.” All of the stereotypes he describes lead to neuroses 
of normalcy in which the morbid desires to conform emasculate 
freedom of inquiry. If the prisoner of Ralph Barton Perry has never 
exercised his legs he cannot walk; if he has never known anything 
but the darkness of the prison cell, his effectiveness of choice of 
somewhere to go is destroyed. 

You and I are well aware that an inseparable part of man’s 
capacity to learn is his urge to speak. Norbert Wiener says, “Speech 
is the greatest interest and most distinctive achievement of man.” 
Susanne Langer agrees: “Not higher sensitivity, not longer memory 
or even quicker association sets man so far above other animals 
that he can regard them as denizens of a lower world; no, it is the 
power of using symbols—the power of speech—that makes him lord 
of the earth. . . . Speech is the mark of humanty. It is the normal 
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terminus of thought.” For a most recent and incisive treatment of 
language as the peculiarly human thing that it is, I suggest that you 
read Words and Things, by Roger Brown, professor of psychology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Even the famous Harvard 
Report, General Education in a Free Society, emphasizes that ““(Com- 
munication—the ability to express oneself so as to be understood 
by others—is obviously inseparable from effective thinking. In most 
thinking, one is talking to oneself; and good speech and writing are 
the visible test and sign of good thinking.” 

Despite all of the testimony to the fundamental nature of speech, 
we are well aware of the fringe status of speech education in many 
of our schools and colleges. In fact, so many speech teachers found 
themselves on the defensive last year during the Sputnik hysteria 
and the resulting pressure on schools to “return to fundamentals” 
that your Second Vice-President and I addressed a letter to all mem- 
bers of the Southern Speech Association emphasizing that nothing is 
more fundamental] in education than speech. 

Why is speech training so often looked upon as a frill—as a fin 
on the fender of education? 

Before we can seek an answer to this question I believe we must 
realize that speech is not only the mirror of the human mind—as 
George Campbell argued in 1775, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric: 
“But there is no art whatever that hath so close a connexion with 
all the faculties and powers of the mind, as eloquence, or the art of 
speaking. . . .” It is also the mirror of the culture. I believe a sketch 
of the history of rhetoric from the fifth century B.C. Greece to 
twentieth century A.D. America would support this thesis. There is 
not time to even hit the high spots of those twenty-five centuries 
here, but you can get some clues if you will reread Plato’s Gorgias. 
In the introduction to his translation of Gorgias, Jowett says “Under 
cover of rhetoric much higher themes are introduced .. . .” Accord- 
ing to Eric Voegelin—eminent political philosopher, formerly of 
Louisiana State University and now of the University of Munich, 
the Gorgias is “. . . a declaration of war on the corrupt socie- 
ty. ...” The rhetor who teaches the tricks of political success is 
the typical representative of the corrupt society in which the leaders 
have “bloated the city with docks and harbors and walls and re- 
venues, and . . . have left no room for justice and temperance.” In 
volume III of his monumental Order and History, Voegelin has an 
interesting comment on the conversation in the Gorgias when So- 
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crates makes Callicles realize that he is a murderer face to face with 
his victim. He says: “The situation is fascinating for those among 
us who find ourselves in the Platonic position and who recognize in 
the men with whom we associate today the intellectual pimps for 
power who will connive in our murder tomorrow.” Just as Plato 
chose to portray Athenian society through the rhetoric of the time, 
can we not see the soul of our society in the rhetoric of the soap 
salesman, the movie idol, and the automobile designer? 

Now, the paradox for us seems to be that we are caught between 
a tradition of liberal education and a rhetoric of false slogans, neon 
signs, and a ready smile. Before we had quite caught up with, or on 
to, the sophistry our society demands of us, a sudden realization 
of the danger from without has shifted emphasis to “fundamentals” 
that do not now include training in speech. Most speech departments 
are in liberal arts divisions, but the types of courses we generally 
teach are the “how to” techniques. Thus, our philosophy seems to be 
more consistent with the practical professional schools. As a matter 
of fact, in my own department, almost all of our students in the 
basic speech courses come from colleges of education, engineering, 
and commerce. The temptation, of course, is for us to ride the tide: 
forget about the dwindling numbers of liberal arts students and 
go after increasing hordes in the “how to” fields. There are many 
signs that this is the direction we will take. But we should beware 
lest we join hands with Callicles in the murder of truth, justice, 
and our beloved freedom. 

Let me point to just a few of the signs of the times in the speech 
field. As I do so, let me remind you that I engage in this self- 
criticism because I believe in speech teaching, I love the field and 
have given most of my life to it. 

(1) We seem to have forgot—if we ever learned—Sarett and 
Foster’s first principle in their Basic Principles of Speech: “Effec- 
tive speech is not for exhibition but for communication.” I fear 
there are far too many of us, and more of our students, who look 
upon effective speech as that which exhibits culture (in the sense of 
breeding), or personality, or erudition. This makes of rhetoric the 
kind of flattery that Plato condemned. 

(2) This apparent misconception of the nature of speech has led 
to ever-increasing speech contests. If the emphasis placed upon the 
speech as exhibition were the only bad aspect of the contest, per- 
haps we could dismiss it as merely misguided entertainment. I 
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wonder if under the guise of freedom of inquiry and independent 
thought we aren’t teaching togetherness—a conformity in thought 
and behavior that leads to neuroses of normalcy. Furthermore the 
pressure that our organization society places upon the participants 
and their coaches to win has more dire effects. How many of us 
who have listened to contest speakers recently have not heard gross 
exaggeration and trickery, if not downright dishonesty, interwoven 
with the masses of statistics and high-sounding jargon they are 
taught to us? If the students aren’t dishonest, at least many of the 
coaches seem to think their peers are. And, sometimes, not even the 
unwilling professors who conduct the tournaments are exempt. 

(3) In our anxiety to build our organization empires, the field 
of speech has fragmented and proliferated. We are well aware of 
the several different directions in which our professional associations 
are splitting. Along with this tendency goes a multiplication of the 
parts. Just a few months ago I had occasion to study catalogue 
course listings from a half dozen of our leading university speech 
departments. The smallest number of courses listed by any speech 
department was just under fifty, and they ranged up to well over a 
hundred. In several of these, radio-television or drama or both were 
in separate departments. 

(4) There is a notable lack of significant scholarship in our 
field. With the exception of a few books, such as Winan’s Public 
Speaking and Gray and Wise’s Bases of Speech, we can point to 
little contribution to the knowledge of human communication from 
among the thousands of books and articles published by us and our 
colleagues over the country. In many instances we have to turn to 
scholars in psychology, history, and sociology for fresh ideas con- 
cerning our own subject matter. Is it any wonder that the Speech 
Association of America has been unable for so many years to be- 
come a constituent member of the American Council of Learned 
Societies? The Linguistic Society of America, with a much shorter 
history and about one-fifth as many members as SAA, has been a 
member of ACLS for some time. For several years now I have been 
impressed by the zeal for scholarship displayed in the relatively 
new field of linguistics. The results are now being recognized by a 
few people who make it their business to observe scholarly accom- 
plishment. This is not to say that we do not carry on considerable 
research in speech—particularly in public address, Several of you 
heard our editor report to the Executive Council last night that 
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public address is the only area in which he receives enough articles. 
As you know, the Speech Association of America sponsored a three 
volume history and criticism of American public address and several 
of us are working on two other volumes. But all of these volumes 
have concentrated on speakers. Because of this, a committee was ap- 
pointed recently to study outstanding speeches in America. Their 
first job was to choose the greatest speech ever made. They con- 
sidered Patrick Henry’s “Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death” 
speech, Daniel Webster’s 1825 Bunker Hill Address and his 1850 
“Constitution and the Union” speech, Abraham Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, F. D. Roosevelt’s first inaugural, and Adlai Steven- 
son’s speech of welcome to the 1952 Democratic convention. But 
they did not choose any of these. They decided that the greatest 
speech ever made in America was one by Eli Whitney—in which 
he said, “Take your cotton-pickin’ hands off my gin.” 

I have been discouraged by an apparently growing tendency in 
the speech field toward the organization society of which Whyte 
writes so discerningly. I had not fully realized the extent to which 
we seem to be preoccupied with the mechanics of our organizations 
until last December. As president of the Southern Speech Associa- 
tion, I was a member of the Executive Committee of the Speech 
Association of America Legislative Assembly at the Chicago con- 
vention. After hours and hours of work on organizational detail 
in meeting after meeting, most of the best minds of our profession 
were hardly able to make significant contribution to the scholarly 
purposes of the convention. Add to this numerous regional and state 
conventions, faculty committees, and civic and religious organiza- 
tions in which these same people are active. You do not have a very 
hopeful prospect of improvement. 

The title of this talk suggests that I shall offer you a rationale 
that will at the same time preserve our cherished freedom and re- 
lieve us of the onus of frills. I fear that I am not up to this task. 
Once when a student in a graduate course in political theory asked 
Professor Voegelin what could be done about the decay of Western 
civilization, he shrugged his shoulders and replied: “Vat can ve do 
ven de whole vorld is a booby hatch?” Whyte, in The Organization 
Man, says “There is no solution.” He can only suggest a few 
“profitable steps,” such as, “fight the organization.” Schweitzer 
talks about finding “rest in resignation.” Fromm thinks he has 
found a solution in a scheme for rather complete social reorganiza- 
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tion, but it stands about as much chance of being tried as did 
Plato’s Republic in ancient Greece. 

The best I can do, then, is to summarize my rationale in face 
of the problems I have suggested here. Paraphrasing Abraham 
Lincoln’s first political speech—if it is of value to you, I shall be 
humbly proud; if not, it will be all the same. Here it is simply: 

I am ever mindful that speech is a unique human ability—and 
as such exists only for communication of thought and feeling. 

I recognize that the knowledge of human processes of communi- 
cation is too vast and profound for me to defraud my students by 
teaching them exhibitionistic sophistry. 

I am overwhelmed by the vastness of what we do not know 
about speech in its relations to the inner recesses of the human 
mind and the mysteries of human societies. Thus, I shall devote 
myself with reason to scholarship in ali germane areas; but I shall 
write nothing for publication unless I feel that I have something 
that needs to be said—I had rather go fishing and have one original 
idea than to waste my life repeating needlessly what has been said 
many times by others. 

I shall be always sensitive to the tide that threatens to erode 
away my freedom to live, my freedom to love, and my freedom to 
learn. May I resist it as long as I have left any capactiy for 
effective choice. 
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CHARLEY BROOM, VARIETY MANAGER 
IN MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 1866-1872 


EucENE K. Bristow 


HILE VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT had long been a part of 

American theatre, one form—the halls or concert saloons— 
arose in the fifties, mushroomed during the Civil War years, and 
flourished throughout the postwar sixties and seventies. Catering 
usually to stag audiences, variety halls took root in every major city: 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, 
New Orleans. By 1863 twenty were intrenched in Philadelphia, and 
by 1869 New York variety halls outnumbered both minstrel rooms 
and legitimate theatres. Spawned during Union occupation (1862- 
1865), this new variety entertainment in Memphis spread rapidly 
after the war. With programming similar to vaudeville (songs, 
dances, dumb acts, specialty numbers, sketches), a liberal supply of 
song-and-dance girls, and pretty waitresses serving drinks and cigars 
to all-male audiences, Memphis variety halls soon acquired the 
name, “low varieties.’’! 

Managerial careers in Memphis low varieties were short, often 
explosive, decisively unprofitable. Mlle. Zada lasted six months; 
“virtuous” Jimmy Schooles stayed eighteen; and “distinguished” 
Charley Morningstar held on for twenty-four. Nor is this situation 
surprising. To operate a low varieties in an era of short tempers, 
excessive taxes, and high rents—when the lease payment for a 
month might surpass a clerk’s salary for six—meant not only or- 
ganizing dependable bar and stage personnel but also catering to 
tippling, rowdy, and fickle male audiences. Successful management 
of a complex, hazardous, disreputable business demanded men of 
unusual ability: prudent, resourceful, personable, forceful. In a 
sense, the low varieties manager wore three hats. As house manager, 
he acted as host as well as bouncer. As saloon-keeper, he supervised 
the bar, wine room, and waitresses. As theatre manager, he organized 


Mr. Bristow, (Ph.D., The State University of Iowa, 1956) is instructor in 
speech and theatre at Indiana University. His article explores an all-too-seldom 
considered area in American theatre. 

Variety halls may have appeared later in the South. New York City, for 
example, witnessed a mushroom growth during the season of 1857-1858, while 
variety halls in New Orleans appeared in the sixties. Asbury writes that both 
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the company, directed the formal program, and attended to the 
business of running saloon and theatre. To manage competently 
each department required the skill of Proteus, the conviviality of 
Bacchus, and the touch of Midas. 

Charles H. H. Broom juggled his hats with remarkable aplomb 
and managed to make a living from 1866 to 1872. In a day when 
variety managers closed up shop as rapidly as they snapped up 
quarters from clerks, coal heavers, and country boys, the six-year 
stint of Broom in Memphis emerges as sharply, in proportion, as 
Snelling Powell’s twenty years in Boston. 

Memphis managers approached the low varieties business via 
several routes—Zada as actress and singer, Schooles and J. W. 
Thompson as saloon-keepers, Morningstar as butcher. To the singers, 
bartenders, and butchers in 1866, thirty-year-old Charley Broom 
may have seemed strangely bred, for he brought to the business 
several years’ experience in managing a Chicago mercantile house. 
His brother-in-law, Phineas C. Kingsland, persuaded him to join 
in a low varieties partnership, and the two bought out Charley 
Morningstar at the Washington Street Theatre in November. 

When Kingsland and Broom entered the variety business, chaos 
and disrepute characterized. Memphis low varieties. No sharp line 
separated the free-and-easy saloon from the variety hall. Since the 
only apparent difference was the introduction of variety acts in the 


the barrel-house and the concert saloon “were introduced into New Orleans 
by the Northern riff-raff which flocked into the city in the wake of Farragut’s 
victorious fleet.” In San Francisco, however, stag audiences flocked into the 
melodeons during the fifties; the most prominent was Samuel Tetlow’s Bella 
Union. In Memphis (1859-1880) the variety theatre developed broadly as 
two types: those theatres and programs devoted to the family trade and 
those catering to all-male audiences (the low varieties). Herbert Asbury, The 
French Quarter (New York, 1936), pp. 319-327. Arthur C. Cole, The Irrepres- 
sible Conflict: 1850-1865 (New York, 1934), pp. 238-239; 254-255; 379-380; 
398. Douglas Gilbert, American Vaudeville (New York, 1940), pp. 10-125. 
Pauline Jacobson, City of the Golden ’Fifties (Los Angeles, 1941), pp. 278-285. 
M. B. Leavitt, Fifty Years in Theatrical Management (New York, 1912), pp. 
183-197. Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Modern America: 1865-1878 (New 
York, 1927), pp. 92-93. George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, 
VII (New York, 1936), 93; 184. See the unpubl. diss. (Pennsylvania, 1936) by 
William D. Coder, “A History of the Philadelphia Theatre: 1856 to 1878,” pp. 
8-11; 32-34. See the unpubl. diss. (Pittsburgh, 1943) by James A. Lowrie, “A 
History of the Pittsburgh Stage (1861-1891),” pp. 2-3. The following Memphis 
newspapers were consulted: Memphis Daily Appeal, 1859-1864; 1867-1875; 
1879. Memphis Daily Argus, 1860-1862, scattered issues; 1865. Memphis Daily 
Avalanche, 1862; 1866; 1870-1871; 1880, scattered issues. Memphis Daily 
Public Ledger, 1865-1868; 1870-1878. 
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latter, probably few Memphians differentiated between the two. 
Both institutions employed waitresses serving drinks and cigars— 
drunkenness and rioting seemed a nightly ritual. Throughout 1866 
and 1867, newspaper editors campaigned for removing waitresses, 
and in his October (1867) message to the Board of Aldermen, the 
Mayor attributed four-fifths of the murders since the war to the 
prevalence of beer-jerkers’ saloons. Moreover, the Washington Street 
Theatre, located in an area marked by sporadic disorder and crime, 
had been a scene of rioting under Morningstar’s management. Con- 
sequently, Kingsland and Broom in 1866 faced 2 hostile press and 
rowdy audiences in a disreputable neighborhood. 

As soon as they took over the lease, they renovated the interior 
and initiated a policy sorely needed by Morningstar: “Good order is 
expected and will be rigidly enforced.” Their efforts soon caught 
the attention of the press. By January 1867, the Appeal reported the 
theatre conducted in an exceptional manner and evaluated the 
managers as “clever and popular gentlemen, who give their personal 
attention to everything.”? Unquestionably, their “personal atten- 
tion” extended to employees as well as audience. For example, that 
summer a rash of violent acts broke out in the neighborhood, so 
prevalent that one Sunday the Appeal sardonically quipped: “Wash- 
ington, between Main and Front, failed to contribute its usual 
shooting affray yesterday.” Two incidents, directly connected with 
theatre personnel, involved a waitress—arrested for murder of the 
ticket seller—and a recently-discharged jig dancer who shot his 
successor in the leg. Kingsland and Broom must have been either 
forceful or fortunate, for both incidents occurred outside the theatre. 
Moreover, the Appeal absolved the managers of the neighborhood’s 
“bloody affrays.” 

However prolific in discreditable broils that portion of Washington 

. .. has recently been, inquiry on our part, of the police and others, 

renders it but simple justice for us to state that under the present man- 

agement no disorder of any description is for a moment tolerated or 
permitted in the theater itself, and the class of persons nightly attend- 


ing the performance is very much superior to those formerly present, 
and under the previous regime [Morningstar’s].3 


*Zedger, May 28; July 25; Aug. 4, 7; Nov. 7, 1866; Aug. 14, 1872. Mem- 
phis Daily Commercial, Jan. 17, 1866. Avalanche, Dec. 12, 15, 1872. Appeal, 
Jan. 16; Feb. 13; April 17; Aug. 16; Oct. 19, 26; Nov. 15, 1867; Jan. 3, 1868. 
Record Book 60, Part I (Shelby County Courthouse, Tennessee), pp. 211-212. 

‘Ledger, Nov. 17, 1866. Appeal, April 6, 20; July 10, 12-14, 16, 1867. 
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Thus, within a few months ‘Kingsland and Broom had raised the 
level of the audience and had won the approbation of a highly- 
critical press. 

In November 1867, shortly after Broom became sole lessee and 
proprietor, an incident occurred which clearly reveals the strength 
and control Broom exhibited during early postwar years. When 
several minstrel actors refused to apply makeup one evening, Broom 
acted quickly and decisively. 

Mr. Broom sued out an attachment and seized the trunk of one of 
his performers named Redding. Officer Martin went to serve the process, 
and was resisted by Redding. Martin called in the Metropolitans, when 
Redding was arrested. Charley White, the stage manager, and Broom 
also had a little fuss. It all ended in Redding and White being taken 
to the station house, and putting up forfeits.4 

To counter the charge, White swore out a warrant against Broom 
and accused him of opening his letters. Both cases were eventually 
dropped. Broom fired the company and hired a new one—“selected 
with good judgment, . . . capable, attentive, and meritorious. . . a 
vast improvement upon that which it superceded.” (White returned 
as stage manager two months later—he was the best in Memphis, 
a fact Broom undoubtedly recognized.) An Appeal reporter carefully 
investigated the publicized Donnybrook and arrived at the opinion 
that Broom was “more sinned against than sinning.”> Broom prob- 
ably acted in the heat of the moment, realizing eventually that 
court action only resulted in an imbroglio. He never again used the 
court as weapon in controlling his performers. Publicity with regard 
to turmoil between manager and actors could only be bad for busi- 
ness, and Broom was—through and through— a businessman in va- 
riety theatre. 

As businessman, Charley Broom sought paying, respectable 
audiences. A night’s take would never replenish a week’s liquor 
stock smashed—rather than drunk—by an audience whose chief 
amusement might lie in destruction. As long as disorder and crime 
flourished in the immediate neighborhood, Broom faced invasion by 
destructive patrons. Consequently, he probably aided in the 1867 
clean-up campaign which removed, in some measure, the more 


*Appeal, Nov. 1, 1867. 

Broom probably became sole proprietor in the summer of 1867, since he 
paid the city theatre license on August 29, 1867. It had been paid previously 
by P. C. Kingsland. Register of City Licenses (Shelby County Courthouse, 
Tennessee), 1866-1270. 
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notorious Washington Street dens. The press reported that with re- 
moval of the dens, the theatre’s future seemed quite promising. By 
December his patrons were described as “the most respectable or- 
der,” while by the following April, Broom regularly drew such large 
audiences that he found it necessary to enlarge the wine room. 
Throughout his career, Broom always maintained order within his 
theatre—at least the press never reported a riot—and he was consis- 
tently blessed with audiences generally regarded as superior to those 
frequenting other low varieties. Capable in selecting his audiences, 
Broom was an excellent host—personable, suave, urbane. “Mr. 
Broom could fill his house without any exertion as to the Company.” 
Then, too, his patrons were probably substantial members of the 
community. For example, when the theatrical war began in 1869 
between the low varieties and the New Memphis Theatre—a legiti- 
mate house managed by Spalding, MacDonough, and Bidwell—the 
Appeal reported a petition in defense of Broom, “signed by almost 
every man of any prominence in the city.” There were over three 
hundred signatures.® 

The heart of the variety business lay in a well-organized wine 
room, beautiful, talented girls who could dance and sing on the 
stage, as well as talk and sell in the wine room, and a program with 
frequent changes of novelty acts. It was an intricate business that 
demanded resourceful management, and Charley Broom’s ability 
to organize and supervise was perhaps the key to his success. Broom 
ran his theatre with a firm hand, but he astutely delegated his 
authority to capable assistants. 

Characterized as the “inner temple of variety,” the wine room 
served as meeting place for patrons and variety girls. While a 
quarter, or half-dollar, admitted the patron to the theatre, it cost an 
extra fifty cents to enter the wine room. Once there he could talk 
to—and buy drinks for—the girls after their turns onstage. By its 
very nature the room, if uncontrolled and disorganized, could 
readily become a source of contention and disorder—rather than 
a lucrative investment. Charley Broom, in keeping with his percep- 
tive knowledge of the business, systematically organized his wine 
room, but he entrusted to his wife the actual management. As early 


‘Appeal, Nov. 1-3, 15, 1867; Jan. 10, 1868. 
*Ibid., Nov. 19, 22, 1867; Feb. 20; Mar. 4, 20; April 4, 20, 27; July 2, 
1868; Nov. 18, 20-22, 26, 28, 1869. Ledger, 1866; 1870-1872. 
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as July 1868, she was described “the popular manageress” at her 
benefit performance. 


Everyone who goes there is indebted to the Madame for a good part 
of the pleasure enjoyed, and we hope that she may receive some sub- 
stantial token of the regard of her friends and admirers.7 


Broom took her with him on northern business trips, and he even 
planned that she would manage a second theatre. Moreover, she 
once supervised a traveling troupe from Memphis to Jackson. The 
Appeal commented on their relationship in 1869. 

Charley Broom is working hard at the Varieties, and with results 


only achievable by himself and wife. The pair are admirably matched, 
and who, as the turfmen would say, trot better in harness?'8 


With the wine room managed by his popular and capable as- 
sistant, Broom could easily turn attention to staffing his company 
with talented performers. A successful low varieties company re- 
quired an attractive corps of song-and-dance girls and a select num- 
ber of headliners. For the most part, Broom hired the best talent 
arriving in Memphis: Susie Starr, Helen DeVere, Gussy Lamareaux, 
Hash Hamo, Ben Wheeler, Aline LeFavre. Moreover, Broom at- 
tempted to contract Eastern variety performers. Harry Macarthy 
and G. A. Wilson, English comic balladist, shared top billing one 
week in 1869, while Lucy Adams, quick-change vocalist, and Marsh 
Adams—well known as “Old Black Joe”— appeared two years later. 
From 1868 to 1872, Charley Broom usually kept a company ranging 
from five to fifteen first-class artists, supported by ten or more 
chorus girls. However as years progressed, Broom depended, more 
and more, on quick changes of personnel and, less and less, on the 
favorites. By 1872, squib after squib read: ‘““‘Two more new stars 
added to our already gigantic combination. More stars are engaged 
and will appear in rapid succession.” That Broom relied on rapid 
changes in personnel was dictated, in some measure, by the insati- 
able demand for the new and unusual in Memphis variety fare. 

Managerial success often depended upon the scope and organi- 
zation of the formal program. With format similar to other low 


"Avalanche, June 12, 1870. Ledger, July 11, 1868; Sept. 26, 1870; Oct. 19, 
1874; Feb. 17; Oct. 8, 1875. Appeal, April 20, 1867; Feb. 5; July 11-12, 1868; 
Oct. 28, 1869; Jan. 27, 1871. 

®Ledger, July 24, 28, 1871. Appeal, Sept. 19, 30; Oct. 13, 24-25, 1869; Jan. 
14, 18, 1870. 
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varieties, Charley Broom was plagued by the inherent difficulty in 
all variety shows—monotony, uniformity, similarity. He had a long 
program (over four hours), staffed primarily by variety girls serving 
a dual role—a restricted program in both scope and actual perform- 
ance. The customary bill was confined to five areas (songs, dances, 
dumb acts, specialty numbers, sketches), and with limited talent and 
material—any song, or joke, grew stale in a week—monotony 
probably existed within the usual program. Since the number of low 
varieties increased rapidly in the late sixties—and folded as quickly 
in the early seventies—competition among theatres for the nightly 
crowd was intensified. Consequently, a consistent box office depended 
usually upon nightly cores of habitués. To insure a solid and steady 
core in a highly-competitive business, and faced with the paradox 
of achieving diversity in variety, Charley Broom frequently changed 
his bill, attempting to introduce new and startling novelties each 
night. 

That Broom attracted crowds night after night may be attributed 
to his rather high level of production. Consistent with his policy of 
capable assistants, Broom employed the best stage managers in the 
city: Charles O. White, Eugene Gorman, J. W. Berkley, Marsh 
Adams. A variety show by Broom was known as “the old reliable,” 
and his theatre was described an institution, wherein time passed 
magically. After visiting Broom’s theatre, a veteran showman once 
remarked, “There is no use talking; Charley Broom has got the 
best variety show that ever was in Memphis.” Perhaps the dis- 
tinguishing feature between Broom’s program and others lay in his 
motto: “Something fresh every night, and always good, and it is 
bound to insure success.” 

Memphis managers might direct good programs of novelties— 
presented by excellent companies—produce well-organized wine 
rooms, ably act protean, genial roles of host, and still lose their 
shirts. An acute understanding of the low varieties business demand- 
ed thorough knowledge of financial affairs. It was expensive to 


*Saturday Morning (Memphis), Mar. 13, 1869. Avalanche, Feb. 28; June 9; 
July 29; Sept. 16, 1870. Appeal, Jan. 26; Nov. 13-17; Dec. 1, 1867; Jan. 3, 
16; Feb. 15; Mar. 4; April 15; June 14; Sept. 5-6; Dec. 17, 1868; Feb. 5; 
Mar. 11; Sept. 24; Oct. 3; Nov. 17; Dec. 2, 1869. Ledger, Nov. 9, 1866; April 
14, 22-25, 1868; Mar. 10; Oct. 6, 1870; May 23; Aug. 8; Sept. 2, 29; Dec. 
1, 4, 1871; July 27; Aug. 6; Sept. 2; Oct. 25, 1872. T. M. Halpin, Halpin’s 
City Directory, Memphis, 1867-8 (Memphis, 1867), p. 182. 
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operate a saloon and theatre in Memphis. For example, in March 
1867 Kingsland and Broom were so hard pressed financially, that 
to make the rent payments of three hundred dollars each month, 
they mortgaged all they owned in the theatre: 

All the stock on hand at all times and all the fixtures of every 
description . . . which consist of Bar and bar fixtures to the same 
Liquors, Cigars, Glassware of every description and all the chairs, 
benches, tables, scenery.10 

Notwithstanding his booming business one year later, Broom made 
the same arrangements. Then, too, Memphis managers paid ex- 
orbitant taxes. In November 1869, an Appeal reporter—having gone 
“to some trouble to get at the figures”—itemized the annual taxes 
paid by Broom. 


State and county theater $1,000. 
U. States theater license . 100. 

$2,026. 


Thus, Broom’s annua] expenditure in rent and taxes was over five 
thousand dollars. With running expenses (heat, gas, printing, ad- 
vertising) and wages to bar and stage personnel—the stage company, 
numbering fifteen to thirty, collected $10-$30 weekly salaries—it is 
not surprizing that Broom was a marginal operator. He must have 
just made ends meet. With yearly repairs and renovation, he prob- 
ably returned a large share of his profits to the business. For ex- 
ample, when his Jefferson Street Theatre burned in 1870, he lost 
nearly six thousand dollars, and the Ledger reported that since the 
season had just begun, “Broom was not insured for a dollar.” That 
he reopened in four months and recovered his losses illustrates the 
tensile strength of Broom—once described as “determined to go it 
‘back up and straps buckled down’ ”’—as well as his acute under- 
standing of the low varieties business.11 


2°Record Book 60, Part I, pp. 211-212. 

“That it was expensive to operate a Memphis low varieties is clearly 
revealed in comparing annual theatre taxes in Memphis with those required 
in the following cities: Louisville, $300; New York, $500; New Orleans, $800. 
By 1869 Memphis had the highest theatre taxes in the nation. Appeal, Sept. 
25; Nov. 18, 1869. Ledger, April 29; June 29, 1871. 

William H. Bridges, Digest of the Charter and Ordinances of the City of 
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Throughout his career, Broom combined business acumen with 
shrewd showmanship. He advertised regularly by means of news- 
papers, posters, and small bills. He gave away prizes on benefit 
nights, and during one Christmas season, he hung a star in front of 
his theatre. “The blaze of light” attracted audiences “to the blaze 
of beauty on the boards within.” Broom believed that publicity, 
whether complimentary or adverse, only served to draw men into 
his theatre. It might take the form of stars at Christmas time, 
Mardi Gras farces during the carnival season, local burlesques of 
the Ku-Klux Klan, or adverse criticism by the press concerning 
‘morality’ of the can-can dance. While the can-can in Memphis was 
initiated by Jake Etley, Charley Broom quickly perceived that 
money could be made with Aline LeFavre and the dance. “The 
Appeal was the only paper that dared to raise its voice against the 
beastly, filthy thing when Broom had it.” But the more overwrought 
the Appeal became, the larger the audiences who crowded into the 
theatre. Moreover, Broom seemed remarkably sensitive to public 
opinion. For example, when his chief competitor, Jimmy Schooles, 
was indicted in 1871 for burning down Broom’s theatre, Broom 
kept discreetly silent. He probably realized that by remaining aloof 
in the arson case, his own stature would soar, while Schooles’ repu- 
tation would decline. Even though Schooles cut his admission fee in 
half two days before Broom reopened, he lasted only a week or 
two.12 

When Memphis low varieties were dramatically folding in the 
early seventies, Broom managed to survive—though his managerial 
skills were rigorously tested. He consistently strengthened his com- 
pany and energetically sustained his core of frequenters. Moreover, 
after 1869 Broom ran his variety show the year round. Only 
Schooles in 1870 remained open during summer months, and 
managers—like W. W. Lusk and W. T. Buchanan—who followed 
Schooles, always shut down in June. Yet Charley Broom kept his 
doors open and regularly attracted the evening crowd. Even bad 
weather seldom stopped the ritual of going to Broom’s: “for the 


Memphis (Memphis, 1873), p. 128. Record Book 68, pp. 123-124. Ledger, 
April 22; Dec. 28, 1870; July 21; Aug. 14, 1871; Mar. 30; May 20; Aug. 14; 
Oct. 7, 1872; June 30; Oct. 8, 1875. Avalanche, June 5; July 13, 1870. Appeal, 
Mar. 23, 1868; Mar. 10, 14; Nov. 18; Dec. 17, 1869; Feb. 7, 1870. 

124 ppeal, Jan. 18; Dec. 11-12, 1867; July 3, 1868; Feb. 21; Mar. 16; May 
8; Oct. 29; Dec. 8, 25, 1869; Feb. 1, 1870. Ledger, Dec. 9, 1870; April 22; 
July 6, 1871; Jan. 6; Mar. 15, 26, 1872. 
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harder it rains and storms, the jollier it is in his temple of mirth, 
and the more uproarious the fun.”’3 


In the autumn of 1872, Broom fell ill with tuberculosis and 


died at his home in December. With the death of LeFavre three 
months later, the two strongest forces of professional variety 
theatre in Memphis were removed from the scene. After 1872, with 
yellow fever epidemics, rising city debts, and a national depression, 
both the family theatre and the low varieties diminished rapidly. By 
1878 both had virtually disappeared in Memphis. Yet even in the 
late seventies, when manager after manager failed within three 
weeks, the “days of Charley Broom” were recalled by the press. 
Low varieties managers who followed Broom lacked those very 
requisites which had kept him in business six years: capital necessary 
for long-term investment, high level of performance, business 
acumen, and a forceful and popular personality essential to insure 
a solid core of nightly patrons. Performers such as Zada, stage 
managers like White and Gorman, or bartenders like Schooles—all 
failed as variety managers. But the shrewd and suave businessman, 
Charley Broom, made low varieties a profitable venture in Mem- 
phis.14 


Avalanche, July 13, 1870. Ledger, Dec. 28, 1870; June 7, 12; July 15, 
22; Aug. 1-2, 10; Sept. 12, 27, 1871; June 25; July 17; Sept. 2, 1872. 

Avalanche, Dec. 12, 15, 1872. Ledger, Feb. 13, 26, 1873. 

After 1872 Charles O. White lasted seven months, while Frank Steele and 
Eugene Gorman sold out within five months. But these men were the most 
successful. It was clearly a business in which a manager could open in one 
week, lose several hundred dollars, and shut down the following week. Ledger, 
Nov. 5, 1873; April 24; Sept. 4, 1874; Feb. 13; May 1; Nov. 8, 1875; April 
12; Dec. 19, 1876; Feb. 26; Sept. 25, 1877; Mar. 2, 4, 1878. 
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THE ROLE OF OPINION AS RELATED TO 
PERSUASION AND CONTEST DEBATE 


E. C. BUEHLER 


HIS ARTICLE ATTEMPTS to abstract a few concepts concerning 
ya the place of opinion in modern tournament debating as com- 
pared to persuasive speech before typical audience situations. 

Many writers point out that an opinion is an expression on 
a controversial idea. “Whenever one opinion exists, other opinions 
on the matter also exist.”1 Opinions, then, are more than hunches, 
intuitions, or mere guesses. They are of the mind and are the 
product of analysis and synthesis. They represent interpretation and 
evaluation. A judge in a court of law writes an opinion which is a 
summation of his judgments based not only upon legal precedent, 
but upon social, political, and economic tradition, and upon the 
implication of his opinion upon the future course of society. The 
higher the court, the more highly will his opinion be regarded in 
the public mind. 

Opinions arise from areas in which there is disagreement and 
controversy, where the mind seeks to dispel doubt. Opinions are 
important in any process of oral communication where there is 
a search for what is true or false. “Opinions are viewed as verbal 
‘answers’ that an individual gives in response to stimulus situations 
in which some genera] ‘question’ is raised.”* 

There appears to be much confusion among speech authorities 
as to the meaning of persuasion. From Winans to the writers of the 
present day, a span covering four decades, the literature clearly 
shows the divergent views as to what constitutes “persuasion.” 
Awareness of this confusion gave rise to a provocative article by 
Harold Zelko in the Quarterly Journal of Speech for October, 1939, 
under the title, “Do We Persuade, Argue, or Convince?” Mr. Zelko 
points out the influence of Aristotle, who defined rhetoric as “the 


Mr. Buehler, (M.A., Northwestern, 1923), has long been active in the field 
of speech and especially in the field of debate. He is Professor of Speech and 
Director of Forensics at the University of Kansas. 

‘Understanding Public Opinion, Curtis D. MacDougal, p. 19. 

*Communication and Persuasion, Hovland, Janis, and Kelley, p. 6. 
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faculty of discerning in every case the available means of per- 
suasion.”’3 

Zelko infers that, according to Aristotle, persuasive discourse 
could influence belief or conduct or both. He observes that some 
writers view argumentation as a process to attain conviction where 
the primary end is to influence belief and reason. But both argu- 
mentation and conviction come under the term persuasion. Some 
writers use argumentation to describe any oral discourse designed 
to influence the listener. Others view conviction and persuasion 
side by side as a duality. Winans recognizes conviction as “dis- 
course influencing understanding through logical proof and reas- 
oned development.”* But it is still persuasion. 

Brembeck and Howell have, in the opinion of this writer, made 
a contribution of considerable merit. They define persuasion 
as “the conscious attempt to modify thought and action by manipu- 
lating the motives of men toward predetermined ends.” Persuasion, 
according to this concept, is a design to influence the volition and 
behavior of others. This is more often done by appealing to human 
wants, desires, motives, inner longings, and emotion than by the 
processes of logic. While facts and reasoned discourse may in 
varying degrees be contributing factors in the process of persuasion, 
taken alone they are almost impotent when it comes to influencing 
human behavior. Man, being essentially an emotional animal, is 
governed more by feeling than by pure reason. The persuader con- 
siders uppermost the phenomenon of human behavior and uses 
reasoned discourse only in that proportion which in his judgment 
will produce the desired ends. It has been said. “He persuades 
best who argues least.” The arguer is concerned about pertinent, 
valid facts and cogent logic from which he may draw conclusions, 
thus making a contention seem true. He asks, “Is it so?” The per- 
suader asks, “How will the listener respond? What will he do?” On 
the basis of these concepts, opinion plays a widely different role 
in the argument of a contest debater from that in the speech of a 
persuasive speaker before an audience. 

Opinion in persuasive discourse is three-dimensional: (1) that 
of a listener; (2) that of a speaker himself; (3) the quotes and 


*Harold Zelko, “Do We Persuade, Argue, or Convince?”, The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, October, 1939, pp. 386-394. 
‘Zelko, op. cit. 
*Brembeck and Howell, Persuasion, p. 24. 
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testimonies of others. Opinion for the debater is largely of one 
dimension; namely, of others commonly known as authorities. The 
opinion of the young debater himself usually has little value. Per- 
sonal views of a 20 year-old college student on a broad academic 
subject are viewed askance. In fact, most debaters are coached 
never to say “in my opinion.” The judge of the contest debate tries 
to detach himself from opinions which are related to the merits 
of the question in the debate. 

For the persuasive speaker, everything centers around the 
opinion of the listener. The basic principle in salesmanship is to 
know the prospect as well as the product. Everything revolves 
around the listener with his opinions, attitudes, and beliefs. Ideas 
and feelings are bearing down on him from every direction, even 
before the first words fall from the speaker’s lips. He has attitudes 
and opinions about the speaker and what he stands for. Countless 
conditioning factors from environment and training have made their 
impression upon his stream of consciousness. Much of his conduct 
takes direction from his beliefs. 


“The simplest and clearest approach to persuasion is through the hier- 
archy of our beliefs; that in their power to influence behavior, our 
beliefs run the gamut, from one hundred per cent efficiency to one that 
approaches zero. The persuasive problem is always either to vitalize 
old beliefs that function inadequately in our lives and make them func- 
tion more fully or else to change old views and establish new beliefs 
and make them bear fruition as fully as may be in human conduct.”6 


The persuader may subtly seek action in a way which has little 
reality for the debater. For instance, he can echo what the listener 
wants to hear. He can capitalize on basic opinions and sentiments 
of the listeners. Hitler was master of this technique. He took the 
attitudes that were already present or lying dormant and skillfully 
blended them with the deeper motives and strong emotions. This 
is a method common among politicians who do little to change 
opinions; they merely fan the sparks of fire already there. Even 
some of our popular ministers of the gospel are careful to give 
their congregations what is pleasant and agreeable to their ears. 
To deviate sharply from such a course would soon empty the 
church pews. Hence, scoundrels have the nicest things said about 


*H. B. Gislason, “An Approach to Persuasion,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, April, 1933, p. 185. 
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them at their funerals. What chance does the debater have to capi- 
talize on opinions of listeners? He has only one listener—the judge 
—who evaluates skills of debating, not the merits of the question. 

The persuader can use another technique scarcely available 
to the debater. He can disturb the listener’s beliefs as little as 
possible. But in a roundabout way, he revises or alters his opinions 
without calling them by name. The listener is thus spared the 
shock that comes with a change of mind. The speaker simply bom- 
bards the listener with a chain of hints, presents previously known 
facts in a different light, until the listener’s mind and feelings un- 
consciously turn in a new direction. This technique is most graphi- 
cally demonstrated in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar by Mark Antony 
in his funeral oration. He begins with what the listener already 
knows and believes. He says that he has come to bury Caesar and 
that Brutus and the rest are honorable men. “I tell you that which 
you yourselves do know.”? Antony does not throw down the ar- 
gumentative gauntlet which says, “I am right and you are wrong.” 
He begins with the area of agreement, a step usually considered 
fatal for a debater, and staying on the road of agreement, he pain- 
lessly redirects the thoughts and motives of the citizens into those 
of a mob of mutiny and destruction. 

The art and science of modifying the opinions of the listener 
is exhaustingly complex and variable. The list of factors involved 
in this persuasive process includes attention and interest, sim- 
plicity of statement, appeal to basic motives, friendliness and pres- 
tige of the speaker, the laws of suggestion, and countless other 
elements psychological in character. All these things come into play 
for the persuader, but are of little use to the debater. 

What about the opinion of the speaker? The effectiveness of the 
opinion of the speaker may range from almost zero to one hundred 
per cent. Consciously or unconsciously we look to WHO is talking. 
When the king speaks, everyone listens intently. The speaker’s 
personal prestige, no matter what its ingredients are, cannot be 
detached from his total persuasiveness. Who we are and what we 
have done influence what we say. Emerson says, “What you are 
speaks so loudly I can’t hear what you say.”” We communicate with 
more than words; we communicate with character, soul, dreams, 
and the lives we live. It was said of Jesus when he was but a lad 
that he spoke as one having authority. We communicate with our 


TWilliam Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar, Act III, Scene ii. 
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allness, which is composed in part by personal opinions. Here again 
the debater is at a great disadvantage. 

The opinions of others which the persuasive speaker introduces 
have much in common with the imported opinions used by the de- 
bater. However, there are some important differences. The per- 
suasive speaker is more mindful of using authorities which have 
popular appeal, and somewhat less mindful of the authorities which 
serve only as valid evidence. He likes to use authority which is 
well-seasoned in public glory and which will reflect nobly upon 
himself. Quotations from the Bible, the Constitution, Shakespeare, 
and from our great national heroes like George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln are very frequently employed. But generally 
speaking, the persuasive speaker places less reliance upon authori- 
ties of any type than does the college debater. Only the imported 
opinion of experts introduced as evidence has an important place 
in debate. Authorities are part of the stock and trade of the college 
debater, but the purpose of debate is to convince rather than per- 
suade. 

Since debate is a human institution and the debate judge is 
likewise human, there admittedly may be some persuasion involved. 
But it is more of a by-product than the end-product, which in debate 
is conviction. It might be said that all processes of oral communica- 
tion in one way or another directly or indirectly influence human 
conduct. The whole world is one big salesroom in which everyone is 
a salesman of something—an idea, a product, or himself. If con- 
sidered in such a broad sense, it could be reasoned that the debater 
is a persuader, even of the expert judge. 

Debaters and their coaches become so engrossed in the cold, 
mechanical skills of debating that they often neglect the subtleties 
of persuasion which indirectly envelop the activity. Christmas 
presents without their wrappings lose much of their appeal. It is 
the extras surrounding the raw argument which create an impression 
upon the judge, good or bad. The constructive factors which add 
credence to the arguments are many. Let us mention a few. A judge 
likes a team that is well prepared and is ready and willing to 
deal directly, openly, and honestly with the arguments; in short 
he likes a team that is concerned about debating the question, not 
the opponents. A judge likes sincerity, modesty, enthusiasm, 
and unquestionable integrity. He likes the debaters to be friendly, 
courteous, and to have a sense of fair play. Debaters must be 
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ladies and gentlemen. Language, voice, and gesture give the over- 
tones which touch the professional conscience of the judge. Factors 
which undermine the credibility of arguments include poor prepara- 
tion, exaggeration of statement, a cocky attitude, a careless use of 
proof, unsportsmanlike conduct, e¢ cetera. Particularly damaging 
is the flagrant use of loaded words and insincere appeals to motives 
of patriotism, religion, or partisan loyalty. Most penalizing of all 
is that attitude of a team which will try to win by trickery and 
craftiness. 

While there may be a thousand factors which will influence a 
judge favorably or unfavorably, the core of the debate process 
is conviction more than persuasion. The persuader depends upon 
maneuverability and adjustment to listener opinion. The debater 
does not have this advantage since he is strapped to a subject not 
of his own choosing, and often is not free to choose arguments 
about which he can speak with personal conviction. He cannot 
compromise. The debater is time-bound. Persuasive missions are 
usually not accomplished on a strict time schedule of minutes and 
seconds. The debater cannot capitalize fully on his own personal 
resources of invention and individuality, strong factors of persua- 
sion, for he is part of a team. The judge, the one important listen- 
er, is almost out of reach as far as persuasive communication goes. 
He takes pride in his blank expression which never gives the 
slightest hint of his mental boos and cheers. The persuader before 
a real audience has a thousand clues which indicate listener re- 
action, favorable or unfavorable: laughter, boos, applause, smiles, 
shaking heads, and facial expression, to mention a few. He can 
make soundings of his own from time to time by asking questions, 
calling for a show of hands to measure the effect of his persuasion. 
The great bulk of the weapons of persuasion are denied the con- 
test debater. His mission is to make what he says believable and 
acceptable to the judicious mind. The mission of the persuader is 
to influence the behavior of his listeners by both logical and psycho- 
logical means, with greater reliance on the latter. 
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SARAH McGEHEE ISOM 


Maup Morrow Brown 


N THE EARLY 1830’s the inhabitants of Northeast Mississippi 
| were Chickasaw Indians except for a few white men licensed under 
a treaty with the United States government to establish trading 
posts. Among these white men were the firm of Martin, Chisholm, 
and Craig with a trading post at Pontotoc. As their business prosper- 
ed, they opened a branch store on the ridge between the Talla- 
hatchie and the Yokonapatawpha rivers and built a log store house 
with a lean-to bed room at the back. To conduct the business they 
sent out Mrs. Craig’s nineteen year old nephew, Thomas Dudley 
Isom—a strange, lonely, adventure, one would think, for a teen age 
boy, but the boy loved it. In his old age he wrote down these mem- 
ories of the land: “A fair and goodly land.” 


The gracious curves of rolling hills sloped to level stretches of valley, 
hills and valleys covered with majestic forests, waving native grasses, 
tangled cane brakes, swinging loops of wild grapes and muscadine vines. 
Wild plums and nuts were plentiful. The two rivers and the numerous 
creeks were full of fish. Rabbits and squirrels, bears and deers, quails, 
wild geese, ducks, swans and pigeons abounded on the earth and in the 
sky. A fair land it still is, as fair to me as any land I know and still 
the musical Indian names remind us of its early history and of the 
friendly people we displaced: Toccopola, Potlocona, Otuckalofa, Toby 
Tubby, Yocona (patawpha), Tallahatchie. 


The boy made friends of the Indians and as long as they both 
lived his friendship with Chief Toby Tubby continued. But only a 
few years later, under the treaty of Pontotoc Creek, most of the 
Indians left for Oklahoma. The Chickasaw Cession was surveyed 
and divided into counties, among them Lafayette county. Craig’s 
store, its origina] purpose ended, became now a focal point on the 
ridge near the center of the county, and here was the county seat 


Mrs. Brown took her Bachelor’s and M. A. degrees from the University of 
Mississippi. For many years her husband, the late Professor Calvin Brown, 
was Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages at the University of 
Mississippi. Her son, Calvin Brown, Jr., holds the Distinguished Professor 
of Literature at the University of Georgia. Mrs. Brown, who is most active 
in literary and cultural work, had access to private papers of the Isom, 
family in writing her article on Sarah McGehee Isom, as well as a personal 
acquaintance as a student with this fascinating teacher. 
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placed when the newly organized county was established. From 
Hoka, an Indian woman, the Board of Police bought land for a 
public square, a jail house, and a burying ground. 

Thomas Dudley Isom now went to Philadelphia to study medi- 
cine. When he had earned his degree of doctor of medicine, he re- 
turned to practice in the country he loved. Here he spent the rest of 
his life, intelligent and beloved, an informed and patriotic citizen, a 
man of great influence and statesmanship. It was at his suggestion 
that the county seat was named Oxford with the hope that it would 
emulate the fame of the English Oxford. 

The new settlers were, many of them, people of intelligence and 
good breeding. Among them was James Barr whose wife had been 
born a McGehee of South Carolina. Her sister, Sarah, made the 
arduous journey to the far Western town for a visit, and in a letter 
she tells of her journey and of the people she met, among Dr. Tom 
Dudley Isom who seemed “a likely young man.” So “likely” did she 
find him that later he brought her from South Carolina as his bride. 
As a memento of the land she was leaving she brought with her 
some magnolia seeds packed in a little box of cotton from which 
sprang the great magnolia tree in the yard of the house the doctor 
built for his bride, where it still perfumes the neighborhood with 
its blossoms in the spring. 

Into this home of these hardy pioneers in the early 1850’s was 
born Sarah McGehee Isom. The little girl was educated first in 
school in Oxford. Then her parents sent her to Augusta Seminary in 
Staunton, Virginia. This procedure was not unusual in Oxford. 
Remote as the town was from Eastern seats of learning, its citizens 
were people of culture and education. Mr. Zebina Conkey sent his 
daughter Helen to graduate from the Boston Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Harrison Jones sent his daughter to finish school in Paris. In 
Staunton, Sarah McGehee Isom soon showed her gift for public 
speaking and her teachers advised that she be sent for further study 
to the Philadelphia School of Expression. There she was the first 
Southern woman to study in an Eastern School of Oratory. At her 
graduation she heard with pardonable pride these words from her 
instructor, James E. Murdock: “You are the brightest and most 
eminent pupil I have ever instructed. Your equal in this work is 
Julia Marlowe only.” 

Miss Isom did further work in Boston under George Riddle and 
Madame Janauschek. After her readings in Boston, soon after her 
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study in Philadelphia, the Boston dramatic columns pronounced her 
a reader of great power and predicted that if she chose the stage 
for her profession she might become the greatest tragic actress in 
America. 

Yet in spite of all this praise and encouragement Sarah Mc- 
Gehee Isom chose, as had her father before her, to return to Oxford. 
In appearance and temperament she greatly resembled her father. 
She was tall, rawboned, a typical “red Irish” woman with the warm 
Irish heart and the quick, hot Irish temper. As a public speaker she 
was endowed with that priceless quality of personality sometimes 
called “presence” which gave her the immediate attention of her 
audience. 

The hoped-for University of Mississippi had in 1848 opened its 
doors in Oxford. The faculty and the Board of Trustees had from 
the first recognized the need for training students in public speaking. 
Their earliest plan for this instruction is set forth in the catalogue 
of 1853-1854 as follows: 


Two members of the senior class, in alphabetical order, [shall], de- 
liver original orations on each Monday afternoon in the presence of 
the faculty and the students assembled. The three lower classes [shall] 
declaim, also in rotation, and exhibit original compositions on the first 
Monday of each month to their respective professors. 


By 1856 this plan was discarded, and formal instruction was 
given “in the department of Belles Letters and Moral and Mental 
Philosophy.” In 1858 English Literature became a separate depart- 
ment and “elocution” was required as an accompaniment of English 
throughout the course. During the years ensuing, from 1858 to 1885, 
the department of public speaking was shifted around among the 
various department heads. Training in public speaking from 1873 to 
1885 embraced, along with debating and declamation, “instruction 
in Enunciation and in Gesture under the direction of the Professor 
of English Literature.” Still the arrangement was not satisfactory to 
the Board of Trustees who in June, 1884, named a committee to 
meet and to report to the Board in August on the matter of the 
election of a teacher of Elocution. This committee later recommend- 
ed: “. . . that the Executive Committee be authorized to employ a 
suitable man, specially fitted for that duty, to teach Elecution.” 

On June 27, 1885, disregarding the word “man” in the recom- 
mendation, a motion was made that “Miss Sallie McGee [sic] Isom 
be . . . employed to teach Elecution.” Action on this motion was 
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postponed. On September 2, 1885, it was adopted. This adoption 
called for minds courageous and open to innovation. Though the 
state of Mississippi had long been on record as favoring higher 
education for women and had become in 1882 the first Southern 
State university to admit women students, admitting a woman to 
the sacred professional precincts of the faculty was a brave and 
radical procedure. Miss Isom accepted the offer of the Board and 
began her work with the rank and salary of tutor. Soon, however, 
the merits of her work were recognized; she was advanced in rank 
and salary and work in the school of Oratory was counted toward 
the baccalaureate degrees. In the catalogue of 1885 Miss Isom 
announced: 
The purpose of the course is to produce effective readers and speak- 


ers, to substitute natural methods of expression for the faulty delivery 
prevalent in the pulpit, on the platform, and on the stage. 


The subjects of study were: “Physical training, Respiration, 
Vocal Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Inflection, Emphasis, Analysis, 
Dramatic Reading.” She called her department “Oratory,” never 
“Elocution.” 

In the matter of vocal culture Miss Isom insisted on actual 
practice in the use of the voice. As a result of this the little town 
resounded with the roarings of ambitious would-be orators producing 
many amusing incidents. The Leavell boys lived near the Oxford 
cemetery which became a favorite practice ground for them at night. 
Soon the Negro servants were making long detours around the 
“burying ground” being firmly convinced that they were hearing 
howls of agony from the denizens of hell. Miss Isom herself also at 
times indulged in vocal practice. One day however this custom 
brought her a trying and amusing experience. In her bedroom she 
stepped into a large wardrobe which turned over pinning her under 
it with her back on the floor. Her cries for help, the banging of her 
heels on the floor brought from her sister placidly sewing in the 
room below only the remark that Sallie was doing well that day; 
she had never heard her sound more natural. 

Miss Isom’s ability in her field, though she was now so remote 
from the centers of culture, was not forgotten in the East, and her 
career was a long line of successes. At the Shakespeare Jubilee 
Celebration at Stratford-on-Avon she represented the United States 
oratorical associations, and was invited to make the opening address. 
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She read in London and in many parts of England and of her own 
country with distinction. In June, 1901, the National School of 
Oratory, Philadelphia, conferred on her the degree of Bachelor 
of Oratory. She was offered positions as teacher in several Eastern 
schools of Oratory but always declined. Endowed with a voice of 
resonance and range coupled with great sweetness and delicacy and 
with great ability to live the part she was playing, she could indeed 
have won fame in a world far removed from her little Mississippi 
village. 

But she loved Oxford and her anger was roused when she heard 
any hostile criticism of her home town. The writer recalls one inci- 
dent. A student “from up North somewhere” had a great deal to 
say about the many deficiencies of Oxford and the University. Her 
remarks reached Miss Isom’s ears and she was enraged. 

“Dear little, dirty little Oxford,” she cried, “Everybody that 
comes here abuses it; and everybody that stays here three months 
wants to come back.” 

Miss Isom, in the course of her travels and public appearances, 
made friends of many leading actors and writers especially of the 
great Shakespearean editors and critics of her age for she was 
recognized as being herself a Shakespearean scholar. Every year on 
Shakespeare’s birthday she gave in Oxford or on the Campus either 
a Shakespeare play or an evening of readings with an oration by 
her best University student. Her orator for one program was Hugh 
Barr Miller, late of Hazlehurst. Then as now University students 
were prone to celebrate too freely with hard liquor so Miss Sallie 
detailed Audley Shands, himself not a bad judge of spirits, to stay all 
day with Mr. Miller “Let him drink” she bade, “enough to inspire 
him but not enough to incapacitate him.” The community judgment 
was that there was never a better oration given on Shakespeare day. 

When she presented a Shakespeare play Miss Isom spared no 
pains for either herself or her students in their efforts at perfection. 
She ordered her period costumes from Philadelphia. Neither Oxford 
nor the University had a hall equipped for theatricals so she often 
preferred an out of door presentation. Her staging of the forest of 
Arden scenes is an example of her method. In front of the columned 
porch at the side of the building now housing the activities of the 
Navy on the Campus she had a stage erected level with the porch 
floor. On this was laid a sod of Bermuda grass which had to be 
watered for several days to keep it green. The campus had no water 
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works so watering the grass from buckets filled at cisterns was quite 
a chore. Below the edges of this stage young trees were set, their 
tops rising above the stage and tying the forest of Arden in with the 
Campus grove. As general supervisor of all this effort she appointed 
Mr. James Edmonds. When he seemed not to be pushing the work 
fast enough she shouted in a great rage “I can never trust a man.” 

Miss Isom’s indifference to public reactions sometimes placed her 
in unusual situations. Her sense of humor extended to an ability to 
laugh at herself in a most charming way. Here is an incident she 
told to the writer with gales of laughter. She was in Venice one 
night in a bedroom with a balcony looking out over the Grand Canal. 
Failing to sleep, she stepped out on the balcony in her night gown 
to watch the moonlight on the water. Here she felt an urge to give 
the sleep walking scene from Macbeth. So completely did she be- 
come Lady Macbeth that she did not realize till she closed the 
scene and heard uproarious applause from below that, lured by the 
sound of her voice, countless gondolas covered the waters. ‘And 
then” she said, “I went into the bedroom as fast as I could and 
shut the door.” 

The writer has in her mind from her student days a vivid 
picture of Miss Isom as she arrived on campus each day sitting 
upright on the seat of her buggy holding the reins high. At her feet 
on the floor sat a little Negro boy who would drive the buggy back 
to Oxford and return for her at an appointed time. She had a real 
affection for him and did her best to “make something of him.” She 
taught him “manners” successfully and such bowing and scraping 
as he did when he helped her alight from her buggy has seldom 
since been seen on the campus. She struggled to teach him to use 
good spoken English instead of his Negro dialect. The latter effort, 
she told me, was the undertaking of her life in which she made the 
most complete failure. 

Among all her achievements there was no other so dear to Miss 
Isom’s heart as the successes of her students in places of influence. 
Among them the writer recalls many names from those who paid 
tribute to her teaching, all of them men of weight in Mississippi 
development: Among them were Hon. R. E. Wilbourne of Meridian, 
Judge Garland Lyell of Jackson, Hon. W. M. Hamner of Greenwood, 
Judge Thomas C. Kimbrough, Dean of the University Law School; 
several distinguished clergymen, and the Leavell brothers. 

Among her students was Mr. Stark Young, known as an out- 
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standing dramatic critic throughout the world of people interested 
in the theater, editor and dramatic critic of the board of The New 
Republic and on the staff of the New York Times. His articles were 
reprinted and quoted; his books of criticism were received with high 
praise and reviewed abroad and known in China, Japan, and India. 
When the writer asked him for his estimate of Miss Isom he wrote 
the following which I quote in full as the evaluation of the man 
who is perhaps among those in all the world best qualified to judge 
Miss Isom’s professional attainments. He wrote: 


“When it was asked where I had studied about the theatre and what 
was the background of [my] criticism the only reply I had was my 
experience in that and arts in general, my reading and, at the final base 
of it all, my work with Miss Isom. It came to me slowly how much 
I owed to her, especially in the reading of lines and the rhythm of 
words. I have heard most of the great actors of the last forty years in 
English, Italian, French, German, and Russian. I can truly say and with 
great emphasis that Miss Isom was the finest reader I have ever heard, 
of prose especially. I might also speak of her interest and acquaintance 
as concerns the great literary works belonging to her epoch. 

This is markedly important to state in Miss Isom’s case in view of 
the fact that she was on the faculty of a small university in the coun- 
try provinces and most of those around her never had had the advan- 
tages or the taste to comprehend the high plane of her capacity. It took 
me a good deal of experience in the world theatre before I realized her 
superb qualities and what I owe to her. It is by comparing her with 
great stage reading as I have seen it that I have come to realize this. 

The great teacher George Riddle, almost forgotten now but supreme 
in his day, said that if Miss Isom had gone on the stage she would 
have been the greatest actress of her time. And why did she choose 
to become a professor in her home university? To that there must be 
a good many answers, more or less true. She was a woman of her gener- 
ation when all was said and done; there was no world of art or the 
theatre around her in the University of Mississippi or even in the South 
generally; and she was Southern herself, with all that might imply. 

It is only because my theatre criticism has been so widely accepted 
and often followed that I myself can feel any confidence in the above 
statement; it is hard even for me to believe.” 


Sarah McGehee Isom died in April, 1905, when the town she 
loved was glowing with blossoms. In tribute to her memory the 
University named a new dormitory for women “Isom Hall.” Univer- 
sity students in that year dedicated to her the college annual Ole 
Miss. On the black bordered page of dedication they said in part: 

“In ther work here in the University she never tolerated anything but 
the purest and best literature and because of her very truth and refine- 
ment her interpretation of these selections was characterized by wonder- 


ful force and artistic finish. . . . She impressed through the medium 
of her classes much of her personality on the State of Mississippi.” 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECT 
OF COURSE LENGTH ON STUDENT 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE BASIC SPEECH COURSE 


Rosert S. CATHCART 


T IS NOT UNUSUAL to find several beginning speech courses in 
| one speech department, each course offering essentially the same 
material for different hours of credit. Often, this exists in the larger 
colleges and universities where it is necessary to fit the basic or 
service speech course to the curricula of other departments or 
divisions. Although this is no great problem in itself, it does raise 
the question of what is the ideal amount of time for such a course 
consistent with the school’s over-all curriculum. 

An attempt was made to find an answer to this question at the 
University of Maryland where the speech department offers three 
beginning public speaking courses of varying hours of credit. It 
offers a two-hour-a-week course of two semesters for Arts and 
Science students, a two-hour-a-week one semester course for engineer- 
ing students, and a one-hour-a-week course of two semesters for 
business, home economics, and nursing students. The speech de- 
partment attempts to achieve the same objectives in each course, 
believing that the basic principles of good speaking are the same for 
all students; but it is forced to make some alterations in each 
course to fit the varying number of classroom hours. Within this 
situation it was decided to investigate, experimentally, the relative 
effectiveness of such courses in providing students with a mastery of 
the basic speech skills. 


I. Tue 


In this study the area of investigation has been limited to a 
study of the effectiveness of the two-hour-a-week, two semester 
course as compared to the one-hour-a-week, two semester course. 
Each course uses the same texts, has the same number of students 
per section, has the same instructors and follows a like program. 


Mr. Cathcart, (Ph.D. Northwestern University, 1953), specializes in public 
speaking and discussion. At present he is an Associate Professor of Speech at 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California. 
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But, in one course the instructor has the students for sixty class 
hours and in the other for only thirty class hours. 

This problem has been studied, experimentally, on at least two 
previous occasions. Hayworth, in 1940, set out to determine how 
achievement in a compressed summer course in public speaking 
compared with a regular semester course. Using a complex table of 
“observable phenomena,” which had been statistically correlated 
with speaking effectiveness previously, data was gathered from the 
summer class which recited three times a week for two hours and 
from the fal] class which met the same number of times each week 
but for only one hour. He reports that, “the average improvement 
scores were 1:56 for the summer and .54 for the fall. It is obvious 
that the evidence is in favor of the summer session of six weeks.’’? 
Hayworth’s study establishes the value of the longer class meeting 
over the shorter one; and he goes on to state that his results indicate 
“that a four hour course in one semester would be better than a two 
hour course extended over two semesters.”? 

Gilkinson used personality factors and gains in confidence in 
public speaking as a measurement of achievement at the University 
of Minnesota. He believed that: 


one method of bringing such factors under control would be to com- 
pare two groups of speech students receiving different amounts of 
formal speech training within a given period of time, and determining 
in that way whether or not the rise in test scores is proportional to 
the amount of time spent in the classroom.3 


Using students in the six-hour, two quarter course and students 
in the ten-hour, two quarter course he found that the amount of 
formal instruction did affect the results achieved. Gilkinson states: 


It is assumed here that a demonstrated proportionality as between the 
amount of test score change and the amount of formal instruction re- 
ceived would be evidence in support of the theory that test score 
changes are functionally related to speech training. The outcome of the 
study is consistent with that theory.4 


*Hayworth, Donald, “A Search for Facts on the Teaching of Public Speak- 
ing, 11,” QJ, XXVI, (1940), 34. 

*Ibid., p. 35. 

*Gilkinson, Howard, “Index of Change in Attitudes and Behavior Among 
Students Enrolled in General Speech Courses,” Speech Monographs, VIII, 
(1941), 24. 

‘Ibid., p. 26. 
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Both of these studies support the theory that the more time 
spent in the speech classroom, the greater proportionately are the 
results achieved. 


II. THe PRocepurE 


A procedure similar to Gilkinson’s was followed in order to 
measure achievement in the two courses and to determine to what 
degree any variations were due to the difference in classroom time. 

Two measuring instruments were used, the Knower Attitude 
Scale and the Gilkinson Speech Evaluation Questionnaire. The 
Knower Scale, a modified Likert type of scale developed in 1937 to 
measure student attitudes toward speaking situations, was selected 
because of its reliability, its long-standing reputation in the field as 
a valid testing instrument, and because the scores derived from it 
loan themselves readily to statistical computations. It provides a 
uniform and consistent index of the individual’s attitudes toward 
his use of speech and it correlates highly with other methods of 
measuring speaking ability.5 

The Gilkinson Speech Evaluation Questionnaire was chosen 
because it uses a different approach than the Knower scale, allowing 
the student to anonymously evaluate his own progress in six basic 
factors by marking a five point scale. According to Gilkinson, the 
questionnaire proved reliable when correlated with the Knower 
scale and other more complex methods of measuring the results of 
speech training.6 Also, the Gilkinson Questionnaire provided a way 
of measuring improvement in skills as well as attitudes which the 
Knower scale did not do. 

The Knower scale was administered to eighty-six randomly 
selected students in the two hour course and eighty-six randomly 
selected students in the one hour course during the first week of the 
first semester 1954-55 and again during the last week of the second 
semester to seventy-three and sixty students in the two courses. The 
Gilkinson Questionnaire was administered at the close of the first 
semester 1954-55 and again at the close of the second semester to a 
total of 310 students in both courses. 


5Knower, Franklin, “A Study of Speech Attitudes and Adjustments,” 
Speech Monographs, V, (1938), 201. 
°Gilkinson, Op. Cit. pp. 25. 
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III. Resurts 


Data from the two measuring instruments reveal that the courses 
had students of both sexes, from all class levels (although pre- 
dominantly freshmen and sophomores) and represented all colleges 
of the University except Engineering. Chi-square tests indicate that 
the groups were internally homogenous and were comparable to each 
other with the exception of school representation, the longer course 
being for Arts and Science students and the shorter course for 
Business, Home Economic and Nursing students. 

The graph shows the results derived from the Knower Attitude 
Scale in terms of group mean averages. 


TABLE I. 


Group MEAN AVERAGE ATTITUDE TowArRD SPEECH 


Group 280 290 300 310 320 
Two-hour a week 

Initial 313.60 

Final 321.99 
One-hour a week 

Initial 298.26 

Final 317.00 


Note that those students entering the one hour course had an ex- 
tremely low average attitude toward speaking situations (298.26), 
as compared to the two-hour group (313.60). This is statistically 
significant and could not be accounted for by chance. Apparently, 
students who enroll in the College of Arts and Sciences have a much 
more positive attitude toward speaking initially, than do those in 
the other colleges, and this undoubtedly has an effect on the learning 
situation in the classroom. In itself, this could be very important in 
planning a speech course and suggests another area for further in- 
vestigation. 

The graph shows also, that those students in the one hour course 
made more improvement in attitude on the average than did those 
in the longer course. This improvement change is highly significant 
statistically, whereas the attitude improvement change made by 
students in the two hour course only approaches significance at the 
.10 level. This is at variance with the previous theories which held 
that the more time devoted to speech training, the greater the im- 
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C. ComprvepD PERCENTAGE OF StupENTs Maxine “A LittLte IMPROVEMENT” 
anp “Mucu ImprovEMENT” 


SELF 
Bopity Lan- Artti- Avuplence THINK- 
CourRsE Voice EXPRESSION GUAGE TUDE ATTITUDE ING 
Speech 1* 79% 80% 59% 76% 88% 78% 


Speech 2* 70% 84% 57% 78% 78% 86% 


Speech 18# 70% 74% 62% 81% 75% 83% 
Speech 19# 66% 58% 66% 68% 75% 80% 


*Two-hour a week two semester course; Sp. 1 Fall, Sp. 2 Spring 
#One-hour a week two semester course; Sp. 18 Fall, Sp. 19 Spring 


provement in attitudes. However, in comparing the two courses, the 
final attitude level in the one hour course was still not as high as the 
attitude at the conclusion of the longer course ( 317.00 as compared 
to 321.99). It could be that the low or negative initial attitude of 
the one group provided more fertile ground for positive change, 
whereas the high or positive initial attitude of the other group 
would make further improvement in attitude more difficult to obtain. 

Results from the Gilkinson questionnaire reveal changes in speak- 
ing skills as well as attitudes. Table II shows that, in the student’s 
own estimation, a large percentage (approximately 75%) of each 
group made some or much improvement in the six basic factors 
checked. The “much improvement” column percentages indicates 
a trend at the end of the first semester for students in the two hour 
course to feel that they had received greater benefit from the train- 
ing than the others. This trend becomes definite at the end of the 
second semester with a greater percentage of two hour students 
checking the “much improvement” column for all factors except 
“Thinking,” while the percentage of one hour students checking 
“much improvement” decreased in three of the six factors and re- 
mained the same in one other. 

The same type of trend can be seen in the “no improvement 
noted” column where the percentages for one hour students im- 
creased in three of the six factors at the end of the second semes- 
ter, while percentages for two hour students decreased in two of 
the factors and remained approximately the same in two others. 
In other words, a greater percentage of students in the one hour 
course were dissatisfied with their improvement in both skills and 
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attitudes at the end of the school year than were those in the two 
hour course. This development is not in keeping with the results 
obtained from the Knower scale which indicated that the one hour 
students made proportionately and significantly greater improve- 
ment in attitudes than did the others. Thus, if the results of Gilkin- 
son questionnaire followed those of the Knower scale, the trends 
should be positive for the shorter course rather than negative. 
This discrepancy may point to the fact that students are not able 
to evaluate accurately their own attitude changes when asked to 
do so by direct question. It also might indicate that other factors 
were at work in the classroom or school situation such as the feel- 
ing a student might have about a course which meets only one hour 
a week and “is more an interruption of his time than a real course.” 
Such an attitude could easily be reflected in a personal evaluation 
of the course. 

This divergence is also apparent when one examines the “‘Satis- 
fied at outset” column. It would be expected that a greater per- 
centage of two hour students would be satisfied with their abilities 
in the factors noted than would one hour students, as a reflection of 
their high initial attitude scores on the Knower test. The lack of 
any difference in the two groups here may mean that there is little 
or no correlation between positive speech attitudes and being satis- 
fied with ones’ abilities in speech, e.g. “I’m not afraid to make 
speeches, but I know I could still improve a lot.” Or, again it could 
be that students are not able accurately to assess their own atti- 
tudes and abilities by the self-evaluation method. 

Results from the Gilkinson questionnaire are more clear when 
differences and changes in the skills as well as attitude factors are 
examined. The students in the two hour course felt that they had 
made much more improvement in skills, with the exception of 
“Language,” than did the one hour students. Also, the two hour 
group rated their improvement in skills as about equal to their 
improvement in attitudes, whereas the one hour students indicated 
they had made greater improvement in attitudes than in skills. 
This bears out the probable fact that a greater amount of time 
in class results in more improvement in skills, but that this in- 
creased time does not necessarily produce further improvement in 
speech attitudes. 

In this same area Hayworth? found that students start making 
improvement in skills from the very beginning of a course and up 
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to the twelfth or fifteenth lesson and then they remain on a definite 
plateau until sometime after the thirtieth lesson. Thus the two 
hour students with their sixty class periods could move on to the 
next improvement curve in the development of skills while the one 
hour students with thirty class periods would reach only the first 
performance plateau. 

The combined results of the two measurements fail to show a 
high degree of correlation. Both the Knower and Gilkinson tests 
reveal positive changes in attitudes as a result of formalized speech 
training and both reveal a slight difference in favor of the longer 
course. However, the great difference in initial attitudes toward 
speech on the part of the two hour students and the relatively 
great improvement change in attitudes for the one hour students 
are not reflected in the Gilkinson Questionnaire. 

This lack of consistency raises two questions beyond the one 
already mentioned concerning students self-evaluation ability: (1) 
In what ways and to what degree are speech attitudes and speech 
skills correlated, i.e. do attitudes continue to change and improve 
at the same rate and to the same extent as do skills? (2) can any 
type of paper and pencil test accurately indicate over-all improve- 
ment resulting from formal speech training? In other words, per- 
haps these various questionnaires and rating scales having to do 
with attitudes, personality factors, self-evaluation, etc. do not tell us 
what we want to know about speaking improvement. 


IV. SumMMARY 


The results in this study are similar to those obtained in pre- 
vious studies in so far as they support the fact that positive changes 
in student attitudes and abilities are brought about as a direct 
result of speech training. 

As for the problem of determining the degree to which these 
changes in attitudes and abilities are affected by the length of the 
course of study (one hour a week versus two hours a week), the 
results indicate that: 


"Hayworth, Donald, “A Search for Facts on the Teaching of Public Speak- 
ing, III,” QJ, XXVII, (1941), 40. 
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1. In both instances, the students themselves felt that the course had 
been worthwhile and an overwhelming percentage of them believed 
they had made some positive improvement in speech skills and atti- 
tudes as a result of the training, regardless of which course they were 
in. 


2. In terms of attitudes alone, both courses brought about positive 
attitude changes toward speech, with those in the shorter course 
showing the greatest amount of improvement. In view of the low or 
negative initial attitude of those in the one hour course and the resultant 
high or positive attitude score at the finish, it could be said that even 
a minimum of training (one hour a week) tends to bring attitudes up to 
a certain favorable level and that increasing the hours in the class- 
room apparently does not bring about proportionately greater changes. 


3. In terms of the basic skill of speech, those students in the longer 
course were more satisfied than were those in the shorter course. In 
the second semester there was a marked tendency in the one hour a 
week course to become less satisfied with the progress being made than 
was the case at the end of the first semester. On the other hand, those 
in the two hour a week course were more satisfied with their improve- 
ment at the end of the second semester than they were at the end of 
the first semester. This was particularly true of their voice improvement 
and bodily expression. This can be expected whenever students are given 
increased opportunity to practice and develop these skills. 


4. Students in both courses rated their course highly effective in de- 
veloping better attitudes towards audiences and greater ability to think 
logically in speaking situations. 


Apparently a very minimum course of basic speech training can 
do much to accomplish the desired objectives, and can be as effec- 
tive as an optimal course in developing positive attitudes towards 
speaking situations. Finally, there may be some justification for 
offering basic speech courses of varying lengths based upon stu- 
dents’ initial attitudes, or at least to vary the materials and methods 
in a given course to cope with these attitudes. For example, say 
the students from the Liberal Arts division have a strong positive 
attitude toward speech, then the basic course should be designed 
to make use of this and to promote further progress. Whereas, 
when faced with negative attitudes, one should design the course 
to overcome these as well as promote learning in the basic skills. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO RADIO? 


J. Crark WEAVER 


E FREQUENTLY ARE so Closely bound to the routines of our 
\ culture, so closely involved in being and doing, that we don’t 
always take time to notice which way things are going, nor just 
how events are turning. What happened to radio could imply that 
it is disappearing, that radio is being relegated to the past. How- 
ever, radio is not dead. It is merely changing its nature, its way 
of being. As a consequence, it is becoming more important in our 
lives than ever before. 

There are many signs and much evidence available to indicate 
that radio is changing. Statistics about this medium of communi- 
cation show it has doubled its outlets in the past ten years. The 
number of AM stations granted permits by the FCC has grown from 
approximately 1800 to 3300. The FM stations have more than trip- 
led in number. They have increased from approximately 200 to 700. 
These numbers alone indicate that radio is not disappearing as a 
broadcast medium, nor that the demand for its service is static. 
Furthermore, a broadcast medium with but a one sense appeal that 
has changed and developed as rapidly and as extensively as has 
radio in the face of tough competition, a competition that has the 
advantage of sound, sight and color to help it, can not be spoken 
of as a has been, except in the sense of what radio was before it 
started changing into a responsible broadcast medium. 

What happened to radio? Generally speaking, many things 
have and are happening. But I should like to confine my discussion 
to just two changes that are taking place because they both seem to 
lead to a conclusion that should be of great concern to the teachers 
of this medium. And this conclusion seems to indicate that our 
methods of teaching radio are lacking in clear goals, and that our 
text books have become obsolete. 

The first thing that seems to me to have happened to radio is 


Mr. Weaver, (Ph.M., University of Wisconsin, 1931), is Associate Professor 
in the School of Journalism and Communciations at the University of Florida, 
where he also serves as Production-Director of the Radio Center. For fourteen 
years he has been editor of PLAYERS MAGAZINE and maintains an active 
interest in theatre as well as radio and TV. 
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that it is about to grow up-in spite of excess commercialism and 
in spite of our teaching. 

The growing up of the radio broadcast industry has involved 
many aspects of being and doing. We all know how it was seized 
upon as an advertising and sales medium. The ready income from 
radio firmly established it as a sound business and a successful 
institution in which to invest capital. The growth and development 
of national and regional networks, the continued increase in the 
number of local and network stations, plus the various methods 
for measuring the apparent success of broadcasting to the adver- 
tiser’s satisfaction, established the prestige of radio as an adver- 
tising medium. That is why early in radio’s life, selling became 
the primary job of everyone working in the industry. Programming 
per se, in terms of radio’s potentiality, became secondary. 

This trend toward making radio an advertising medium con- 
tinued during the latter half of the 30’s and the 40’s. It was dur- 
ing these years that the ard-sell and the soft-sell techniques were 
developed and put into use. Announcers, like barkers at a side 
show, vied with each other. Advertising agencies used their best 
adjective technique to get the housewife’s ear and to “win the 
kiddies.” 

When special pleading to the listener failed to produce the 
hoped for response to a product, “nuisance-annoyance” and special 
“ear-banging” techniques were developed. As a result of this concept 
of radio as a medium of mass advertising and communication, a 
wave of listener and governmental reaction in the 40’s led to further 
investigation of this growing industry of eighteen hundred radio 
broadcast stations. The investigation in time brought both the in- 
dustry and we who teach that medium face to face with the need 
for re-evaluating old broadcasting formulas and the consideration 
of formulas that would take into account the social developments 
that are shaping up throughout the United States. 

The social] changes that are taking place in our society have 
brought about a tremendous shift in the nature of radio broad- 
casting. We in the United States live in an environment of constant 
technological change that affects our living both directly and indi- 
rectly. Switching from living habits that involved radio listening 
only, to living habits that included television viewing, is one ex- 
ample. Another of these technological changes that involved our 
daily living habits, as well as our tastes and opinions, has to do 
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with the change in our concept of distance. Our world is growing 
smaller, Instead of the wide-open spaces of yesterday, we find time 
and distance are not only accordion pleated, but are squeezed flat. 
The elbow room our forefathers spoke of so affectionately is gone 
and we find our lives crowded closer together. Consciously and un- 
consciously, we as individuals are responding to the problem of 
closer personal relationships. Our lives, from the nursery school to 
the United Nations, are continuously involved in the responsibility 
of getting along with other people whether we like it or not. 

The significance of this problem to us in the United States is 
being met in various ways by radio broadcasting. Changes in pro- 
gramming are taking place. Specifically, these changes are exempli- 
fied in the fact that most radio programming is no longer directed 
to class or social levels. By and large, people are not thought of per 
se as white-collar workers, laborers, housewives, or farmers. Farm- 
ing, for example, is now agri-business. Our standards of living and 
education have practically eliminated the so-called lower class. These 
general classifications once used extensively in determining program 
content and the time that program, should be on the air are giving 
way to the philosophy that human beings are individuals first, that 
vacuity of mind no longer dominates the population, and that if peo- 
ple are offered the opportunity to develop their tastes and broaden 
their interests, they will respond. In other words, the goals of power 
through wealth achieved by manipulating masses of people are losing 
out to the internal goals of happiness and peace of mind, a charac- 
teristic of a literate society, a society with interests that involve 
quality tastes and quality opinions. 

As a result of these sociological changes, the radio broadcasting 
industry is increasingly becoming committed to quality program- 
ming. This change toward quality programming is noted in the 
fact that there are fewer network programs being used by affiliates; 
local stations, generally speaking, are not only doing business as 
semi-independents, but are doing more quality broadcasting since 
they stopped imitating the Madison Avenue formula. The local 
stations are making more money, too. Financially, on the local 
scene, radio has never had it so good. 

Another bit of evidence that radio is developing quality taste in 
its programming to meet and match the taste of the listener, is the 
fact that whole sections of metropolitan newspapers are devoted to 
the listing of quality music that can be heard on radio. 
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The general shift in programming by stations throughout the 
country from “giving the public what the industry thought the 
public wanted,” (escape entertainment), to a programming content 
that is primarily information, news, special features, and more and 
more quality music, is further evidence of the trend toward a ma- 
turity with responsibility. 

Incidentally, when I mention music and news I do not mean the 
top forty formula. What I am referring to are those stations across 
the country which are now playing less vigorous music in the day 
time and turning to classical and so-called dinner music during the 
evening and night. Many stations are now known far and wide as 
good music stations to the listener. And if you will check your dial, 
you will find that in general the soap opera is a has-been genre. 

The trend, especially on the local station level, is toward more 
community interest and information, newscasts, quality music, 
plus improved techniques in the writing and the delivery of adver- 
tising copy. 

This trend in program shift would seem to illustrate the fact 
that radio is assuming and in the future will assume additional re- 
sponsibility as a social institution contributing to the fulfillment 
of a greater sense of satisfaction for the listener and a sense of 
self-realization by radio broadcasting. 

This is perhaps a greater responsibility to the public than many 
of us as educators of broadcasting are assuming to the public and 
our students. Too frequently we forget that radio broadcasting is 
both a free enterprise and a social institution; that being both of 
these gives it a dichotomy that broadcasters have struggled with 
continuously since radio began; and that a solution to the problem 
is not as simple as we sometimes lead our students to believe. 

For as every station manager knows, the monthly payroll must 
be met, taxes must be paid, and regular installments made on the 
investor’s capital. In plain simple language, the job of keeping the 
foreclosing wolf away from the broadcast station’s door comes be- 
fore all else. Meeting this financial obligation is something that we 
as educators sometimes overlook and forget to tell our students. 
We also forget to explain why listeners must be counted, and we 
frequently neglect to suggest better ways of counting. In other 
words, we avoid explaining that, although self-realization by the 
individual is a prerequisite to a successful democracy, eating at 
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least one meal a day is also helpful. And broadcasters must eat 
as well as produce programs. 

So, in spite of our teaching, although I’d like to think it was 
because of, radio broadcasting is growing up. It is not only about 
to discover that which it can do best, but a more satisfactory way 
of doing it. In other words, radio is about to establish itself as the 
public’s most successful disseminator in the public interest, conveni- 
ence, and necessity. 

Another thing that we as educators seem to have overlooked, 
because we have our noses so close to our special grindstones, is 
to see what is actually happening to broadcasting as a body of 
knowledge worthy of college and university teaching and considera- 
tion. 

In a large number of institutions, students may now major in 
broadcasting. This body of knowledge, radio and television, is be- 
ing given a place of its own as a communication art. But just how 
far has this separation from other speech activities gone? What is 
the nature of the separation? 

When I read the reports of various studies and surveys, I some- 
times wonder if we quite realize what is taking place in the broad- 
cast curriculum. Certainly something is happening, and I believe 
it is more than in name only. Perhaps this is altogether fitting and 
proper. Perhaps this is the unformulated answer to our quandry 
as to the kind of training broadcast majors should be receiving. 

Be this as it may, it seems to me to be self evident that the 


’ broadcast medium must very shortly be considered on an equal 


basis with other speech medium curricula, be given a trained facul- 
ty to teach a separate body of knowledge and supervise the train- 
ing program. Because this has not already been done several things 
are now happening. 

In a recent survey conducted at Ohio State University by Ha- 
rold F. Nivens, 93 colleges who returned the survey showed a total 
of 3,077 majors workings for degrees of some kind in broadcast- 
ing. Fifteen institutions offered the Ph.D. degree with major work 
in radio and television, and currently had 122 candidates studying 
for this degree. 

These are interesting figures indeed, but the most startling thing 
that is happening during the birth of this new curriculum is the 
fact that among these 93 colleges offering courses toward a major 
in broadcasting, 36 of them definitely had acquired separate de- 
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partment status and titles that pertained to radio and television. 
So while we are wondering what happened to radio, this stepchild of 
public address and theatre is packing up and leaving home. 

The question should be, not what happened, but how delinquent 
have we as parents in our duty to broadcasting become? And, is it 
too late to start being a real honest-to-goodness parent to it? 

Our first concern with regard to parental responsibility should 
be to consider the company that broadcasting is keeping. This same 
survey from Ohio reveals that seven departments of journalism offer 
major work in radio and television. Of the 93 colleges answering 
the questionnaire, 34 have journalism departments in which courses 
in radio and television are being taught. The additional fact that 
most of these statistics have come into being since 1953, points to 
the seriousness of speech and theatre’s oversight with regard to the 
status of broadcasting. ; 

In view of the fact there are now approximately 3300 AM sta- 
tions and nearly 700 FM stations, that 5,000 AM stations are pre- 
dicted by 1970, and no telling how many TV stations, perhaps we 
should revise our feeling about the longevity of radio broadcasting. 
Perhaps radio, and even television, are here to stay; that what 
is happening came to be because we continued to think of radio 
broadcasting as public speaking, interpretation, and theatre con- 
fined by a microphone. Certainly we have been overlooking the 
fact that broadcasting is turning from speech and theatre to a 
curriculum of its own, or one with journalism. Apparently most of 
us are so insistent on sticking to our basic speech orientation and 
frame of reference that we ignore the possibility that perhaps 
there is a fundamental difference between public speaking, inter- 
pretation, theatre, and broadcast speaking; that fundamentally, per- 
haps broadcasting is a separate communication art form and must, 
sooner or later, be taught as such. 

Of this one observation I am becoming convinced: broadcast 
speaking (radio and television) is not a performing art per se such 
as is public speaking, interpretation, or theatre. These art media 
demand the presence of an audience for their success. And even 
though broadcast speaking is for the purpose of disseminating 
information and entertainment, its technique differs from these 
other speech media in that communication is directed, not to an 
audience present, but to an individual whose attentiveness can not 
be seen, heard, or felt. 
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Perhaps it is this subtle qifference in the concept of com- 
munication by speech that is causing broadcasting to seek a home 
elsewhere. Perhaps it is the conscious and unconscious need for 
clarifying the difference between speech communication and broad- 
cast communication that is causing a great number of those teach- 
ing radio to inquire, what has happened? 

There are several other changes taking place in radio that we 
might discuss. However, it seems to me that the two changes I 
have mentioned are the ones that should be of most concern to us 
and cause us to reassess our values and our philosophy of this 
broadcast medium. The two changes that should prompt our con- 
sideration are: 

1. Radio, instead of being a commercial medium first and a 
program medium second is discovering itself to be an effective dis- 
seminator of immediacy and quality sound, operating in the public 
interest, convenience and necessity. 

2. The need to teach beginners how to cope effectively with the 
communication medium that radio has become is driving it out of 
the performing arts family where it perhaps rightly should stay, 
as a first cousin if not a full blood relative, with a personality and 
status of its own. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE: A WILL AND A WAY 


ANN STAHLMAN HILL 


N JANuaARY 20, 1959, a world-shattering event took place in 
O Nashville — the culmination of more hours, time and effort 
than can ever be put down on paper in mere words. The Nashville 
City Council voted $250,000 for a Park Board bond issue to build 
a new home for the Nashville Children’s Theater. This was a dream 
come true — a dream of many years, won dearly after much hard 
work. 

Why does a community consider Children’s Theater a worth- 
while project to support to this extent? We, in Nashville, have 
worked for twenty-eight years to educate the public, the schools, 
cultura] and civic groups to the aims and purposes of Children’s 
Theater, and despite our accomplishment, we realize that we have 
only scratched the surface. 

Prominently displayed in the theater lobby at each performance 
is a plaque, bearing this quotation: 

It is the belief of the Children’s Theater that a cultural heritage is 
the right of all children, and that it is the obligation of a community to 
open to them all possible channels of creative experience. 

To aid children in their search for new worlds of adventure and 
beauty, to open up horizons that will fire their imaginations and stretch 


their minds beyond their own everyday activities . . . these are the 
aims of the Children’s Theater. 


Though this expression may be too high-sounding and general- 
ized, it does in some measure offer a reason for being for all chil- 
dren’s theaters. 

We live today in a world where it is said that adventure is a 
thing of the past. We destroy beauty as often as we create or 
preserve it. Our scientists and educators are crying out for imagina- 
tion and a return to the nourishment of creative talent. What has 
Children’s Theater to do with these things? 

Children’s Theater, we say, should be good entertainment; it 


Mrs. Hill is an honors graduate of Vanderbilt University and a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. A talented and charming wife and mother, she has given 
freely of her time to help lead the cause for childrens’ theatre in Nashville, 
and to bring to fruition the dream of a theatre building. She is active in the 
affairs of the Childrens’ Theatre Conference, and heads the Southeastern 
Regional Committee. 
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must also be an educational and cultural experience for the child. 
All educators are in agreement as to the values of visual aid. It is 
obvious that much more can be taught, and more subtly, through 
sight, sound, and actions than through words alone. A child can 
identify more easily with living drama than with the so-called canned 
product, movies or TV. The values which we consider vital to our 
civilization are effectively expressed through word and deed in the 
living drama of the theater. A P.T.A. president has expressed some 
of this thought in a notice sent to the parents of each child in that 
school before our ticket sales: ‘““TV and radio shows may—and do— 
come and go—but nothing can ever take the place of the legitimate 
theater, with its wonderful magic of make-believe. ........ 

Children’s Theater, with its base in fairyland, has a chance to be 
both beautiful and imaginative, and to call forth the talents of many 
who never suspected they had them. Its handmaiden, Creative 
Dramatics, can foster and encourage the imagination that all too 
often is beat out of us by conformity and the seeming need for 
reliance on a materialistic world. 

Children’s Theater is a challenging art for both the producer and 
the actor. A child audience is a demanding one and will react 
vociferously and impolitely to an inferior offering. Those who pro- 
duce for children must have a genuine respect for this child audience 
and likewise for the material they have to offer. 

There are people in the Children’s Theater field itself who look 
down their noses at Children’s Theater with child actors and 
thoroughly disapprove of using them. We, in Nashville, feel that 


’ after a child can read at sight, the discipline of the stage, the 


opportunity of growing in a role through many performances, the 
demands of performing for a critical child audience, and the stimu- 
lation of being a part in a play of beauty and adventure are worth- 
while childhood experiences. We also believe that anyone who has 
seen a play given by adult actors and again by children will ap- 
preciate the charm and exuberance of a play by children. A produc- 
tion by children need not be unpolished or crude; it can be a thing 
of great beauty, freshness, and spirit, possessive of that indefinable 
magic of the world of childhood. Who is better able to express the 
world of a child than the child himself? 

The Nashville’s Children’s Theater is now in its twenty-eighth 
year of production. It was founded in 1931 by the Junior League, 
but once established and on its feet, in accordance with League 
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policy, it became a community project in 1936. Many League 
volunteers still work in the theater, but it is in every sense a com- 
munity undertaking. 

A program of three plays a year is given with thirteen per- 
formances of each play. In the past a professional troupe was 
imported for an additional play each year, but there are few troupes 
with acceptable standards that come into our region today. 

In the area of Creative Dramatics, the Nashville Children’s 
Theater has repeatedly concentrated on teacher training by bringing 
specialists in the field for demonstrations and workshops before 
teacher groups. For the past three years, it has sponsored, with 
George Peabody College for Teachers, a summer workshop, open to 
volunteer, cultural and religious leaders, as well as teachers. 

In addition to the three plays, an Ice Cream Carnival is given 
each spring, paid for, and run by the Sealtest Ice Cream Co. This 
was the outgrowth of a perennial children’s theater problem. En- 
tirely too many paper programs were being made into airplanes and 
flown through the auditorium during the performances. A good 
friend, the head of the local ice cream company, was consulted and 
he suggested that an Ice Cream Carnival be given, admission to 
which would be the three programs from the plays. This has been 
an annual occurance for almost twenty years and is now given at a 
local amusement park with plenty of free ice cream. 

Public Relations is a vital concern of any organization; particu- 
larly is this true of Children’s Theater. There is an obvious and 
necessary link between children’s education and children’s theater. 
For many years the Nashville Children’s Theater sold tickets to the 
plays on the streets outside the schools, it being against the law to 
sell anything on school property. This situation was eventually 
remedied and our tickets are now sold for us by a P.T.A. dramatic 
chairman, appointed in each city and country school. The good will 
of the schools is, naturally, vital to us and this good will has lately 
been strained by a more serious problem. Ten years ago we sold 
every ticket for six performances. To make more tickets available 
more performances were gradually added until today we give thir- 
teen of each play—an unheard of load for the child actors in the 
cast, 

Too much demand for tickets may, on the surface, appear to be 
a happy problem, but by this time we were turning away as many as 
2,000 children a year, and principals of many schools were telling 
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us not to come back unless we could provide a ticket for every child 
who wanted one. We understood this attitude but were helpless to 
do anything about it. To turn away 200 children, many in tears, 
from the only box-office performance, is not making friends or con- 
verts to Children’s Theater. 

There could be but one solution—we must have a larger theater. 
Nashville has no civic auditorium and the school auditoriums are 
without lofts, have hardwood floors, and are only available for short 
periods of time. The solution was suggested by an emninent business 
man, member of an advisory board appointed to consider the 
problem. His suggestion was that we approach the existing Chil- 
dren’s Museum with the idea of building an auditorium onto their 
building which would be used mutually and be maintained by them. 
After presentation to their board, drawing up plans, etc., the museum 
finally approved this proposal with the stipulation that the Children’s 
Theater secure the money. 

The mayor of Nashville, a gentleman who realizes the advantages 
to industry of civic culture, was consulted and the Board of Park 
Commissioners was approached, since Park and Recreation Boards 
not only support but actively produce Children’s Theater in other 
parts of the country. The Park Board expressed considerable interest, 
particularly since, with the museum maintaining the building, they 
would have no further financial obligation toward it once the 
theater was an accomplished fact. 

It was several years, however, before a Park Board bond issue 
was undertaken, and, when the Nashville City Council was con- 
sulted, there was not enough money to include the theater. This 
necessitated more Public Relations—selling the City Council on the 
project, especially the members of the Finance Committee. 

At the eleventh hour the Park Board formally requested that 
the theater project be included in the already approved bond issue, 
and the mayor and the Finance Committee added their approval. It 
was passed by the City Council on January 20, 1959. We hope to 
begin building immediately. With the Children’s Museum, the al- 
ready existing Starr Art Gallery, and the Children’s Theater under 
one roof there will be created a children’s center unique certainly in 
the South and probably in the entire nation. 

This, then, is the answer to a dream. But it is also only the be- 
ginning. We have come a long way but the road lies ahead, not be- 
hind. We owe an obligation to the children of our community that 
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we have promised to carry out. The problems of setting up and 
financing a year-round program of plays, creative dramatics, and 
technical workshops for children will require many hours, much 
labor and money before we succeed. But we have been given a great 
gift and we must be worthy of it. 

We believe that Children’s Theater is a great aesthetic and 
spiritual experience for our children. It contributes to their in- 
tellectual and emotional development. It can “fire their imaginations” 
and “open up horizons,” but only if what we give them is worthy 
of their observation and participation. We can never compromise on 
our standards or accept the mediocre as the best that we can do. We 
recognize our obligation to our children and know that they are 
worthy of our best. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF DISRUPTED TACTILE 
CUES UPON THE PRODUCTION OF 
CONSONANTS 


Rorert L. McCroskey, N. W. CorLey, AND GLEN JACKSON 
INTRODUCTION 


ROGRESS TOWARD IMPROVED therapeutic technics depends upon 
Pr increasing body of information regarding the normally 
functioning speech mechanism. It appears that only as we under- 
stand the processes by which normal speech is produced are we 
able to recognize and treat deviant speech. This concept has mo- 
tivated much research in the field of speech correction. The litera- 
ture contains reports dealing with neural stimulation and cerebral 
localization; articles which define the kind and extent of movement 
through charts or photographs are illustrative of this concept; com- 
parative measurements of normal and defective speech mechanisms 
have been plotted; experiments dealing with delayed side-tone have 
attempted to make clear the function of self-hearing in the pro- 
duction of speech which is judged normal with respect to rate, in- 
tensity and rhythm. 

The purpose of this study was to attempt a clarification of the 
role of tactile feedback in articulation by eliminating the tactile 
cues in and around the oral region and then studying the effects 
upon consonant production. 

There appear to be at least three monitoring systems available 
to a speaker by which he can maintain accurate speech (1) air- 
borne side-tone, (2) tactile and kinesthetic feedback, and (3) bone- 
tissue conducted side-tone. One might suppose that when all three 
function normally there is a smooth coordination of the articula- 
tors as they form that flow of phonemic patterns called speech. 

In an effort to define the role of tactile cues it was necessary 
to eliminate them, without disturbing the other channels for self- 
monitoring, and study the effects upon a certain aspect of speech 
specifically, the production of consonants. 


Mr. McCroskey, (Ph.D. Ohio State, 1956), is Associate Professor of Speech 
at Emory University and Director of Speech at the Atlanta Junior League 
School for Speech Correction. Nova Walker Corely (M. S. Mississippi South- 
ern College, 1958), and Glen Jackson (B. S. Mississippi Southern College), 
were students of his at Mississippi Southern College. 
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PROCEDURE 


This experiment was performed in conjunction with the main 
vestigation and the procedural details—with respect to equip- 
‘ent, stimulus material, and method of eliminating tactile cues— 

nave been previously reported. 

Six speakers were recorded as they read the stimulus words 
under two conditions: (1) normal monitoring and (2) disrupted 
tactile cues. 

The stimulus material was played back (Ampex 620) and pre- 
sented free-field to two judges who simultaneously and independent- 
ly transcribed the stimuli using the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet. Both judges were normal hearing, advanced students in 
speech therapy, and were experienced in the use of the phonetic 
alphabet. Neither judge was familiar with the words used in the 
stimulus material prior to this evaluation. In instances where there 
was lack of agreement between judges, the stimulus word was 
played-back as many times as was necessary for the judges to ar- 
rive at a single transcription for that word. 

When all recorded stimuli under both conditions had been 
transcribed phonetically and set down in lists, they were compared 
with a General American transcription of how the stimuli should 
have been spoken. This permitted the experimentors to arrive at a 
frequency count with respect to the number of errors committed 
under each condition. These lists also provided the data for (1) 
defining the type of articulatory error, that is, omission, addition, 
substitution, distortion, (2) describing the frequency with which 
these errors occurred in the initial, medial, and final positions in 
words, and (3) a delineation of anatomical classes of sounds, for 
example, bilabial, lingua-rugal, etc. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Frequency of error. The data regarding frequency of error under 
the condition of normal monitoring and under the condition of dis- 
rupted tactile feedback indicated that where the speakers had nor- 
mal monitoring available during the reading of the stimulus words, 
there was a negligible amount of error; whereas, under the condi- 


*Robert L. McCroskey, Jr., “The Relative Contribution of Auditory and 
Tactile Cues to Certain Aspects of Speech,” Southern Speech Journal, Vol. 24, 
No. 2 (1958), 84-90. 
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Types of articulatory errors. Graphic representation of the rela- 
tive frequency of occurrence of the four types of articulatory errors 
(substitution, distortion, omission, and addition) is provided in 
Figure I. In addition to these four types of errors, it should be 
noted that each vertical bar is divided into three parts.... . each 
part representing that per cent of the total error which occurred in 
the initial, medial, and final positions of words. From this, it ap- 
pears that the loss of tactile cues resulted in substitution and dis- 
tortion errors predominently. Errors of substitution appear more 
likely to occur in the initial position, while errors of distortion 
seem to occur with greater frequency in the final position, whereas, 
the additions were found mainly in the medical positions of words. 

Anatomical designation of consonants. The four types of articu- 
latory errors previously shown in Figure I are again depicted in 
Figure II, but this time the errors are broken down according to 
their anatomical designations. It is now apparent that there were 
not only more errors of the substitution type, but there was greater 
variety in the phonemic make-up of these errors. Perusal of this 
figure makes it apparent that lingua-rugal sounds were most fre- 
quently in error. On the surface, one might conjecture that lingua- 
rugal sounds are most dependent upon tactile cues and therefore 
suffer most when this channel is eliminated; however, Table I 
ranks various groups of related consonants according to: (1) the 
relative frequency with which they were erroneously produced 


TABLE I. SUMMARY OF THE FREQUENCY OF ERROR OF CONSONANTS 
IN RELATION TO THEIR FREQUENCY OF OCCURENCE IN 
Mutt1eLe-CuHorce INTELLIGIBILITY Lists AND IN ENGLISH 


Anatomical Frequency Relative Frequency 
Classification of of Occurrence 
of Consonants Error in Multiple-choice in 
(No Tactile Cues) Intelligibility Lists English 
Bilabial 16.3 11.7 10.8 
Glottal 1.4 2.1 3.0 
Interdental 1.1 2.0 6.2 
Labio-dental 12.0 5.7 6.7 
Lingua-Alveolar-Dental 3.6 10.3 13.8 
Lingua-Palatal 9.0 15.3 11.2 
Lingua-Rugal 43.6 38.7 36.2 
Lingua-Velar 6.0 9.2 a2 


Palato-dental 6 2.5 1.4 
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when tactile cues were not available in the speaker’s monitoring 
system, (2) the relative frequency with which these same conso- 
nants occur in the multiple-choice intelligibility lists, which served 
as the stimulus material and (3) the relative frequency with which 
these sounds appear in English.2 These data indicate that the dis- 
tribution of errors paralleled rather well the distribution of occur- 
rence. In only two instances did error-frequency fail to correspond 
to occurrence-frequency; the [f] and [v] sounds were produced inac- 
curately more often than one would have anticipated, and the 
[s, z, 1, 3] were correctly produced more often than one would 
have expected by observing their frequency of occurrence, A possi- 
ble explanation lies in the fact that the stopping point in the up- 
ward movement of the mandible—for the labio-dental sounds—may 
depend almost entirely upon tactile sensation to establish that 
physical relationship between lip and teeth which permits the pro- 
duction of these fricatives. On the other hand the arrival at a termi- 
nal position for the production of the sibilants does not seem to be 
as dependent upon the “feel” of the articulators. 


fre Occurrence: 
Nosed Engoh 


FREQUENCY OF ERROR (PER Eee 


Fiqure III. Relative Frequencies of Error and of 


Errors within phonemic ddbaele Another aspect of the influence 
of tactile sensation upon consonant production is represented in 
Figure III. In this instance the distribution of errors is shown 


*Godfrey Dewey, Relative Frequency of English Speech Sounds, (Cam- 
bridge: Howard University, 1923), 187. 
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with respect to classes of phonemes, i.e., plosives, fricatives, etc. 
It may be noted that the frequency with which these various 
phoneme classes were in error followed, generally, the pattern set 
by the frequency of occurrence; however, there were exceptions— 
notably among the semi-vowels and nasal continuants. It is difficult 
to say why these phoneme groups were produced correctly more 
often than one would have expected considering their frequency of 
occurrence. A possible explanation lies in the relative duration of 
these phonemes as compared with many of the others. 

It is generally accepted that the rate at which speech progresses 
is primarily dependent upon the duration of the vowels. Considering 
this in relation to the fact that certain consonants (for example, 
semi-vowels and continuants) are classed together mainly because 
of a durational difference from other consonants, and the fact that 
it was these which were least affected by the interference with 
tactile feedback, one might hypothesize that there is a critical dura- 
tion which shifts the task of monitoring from tactile to auditory 
channels. This of course leads one to wonder whether there might 
be a breakdown in vowel production—particularly among those 
vowels of relatively short duration—when tactile feed-back is 
eliminated; this is currently under investigation. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the experiment was to attempt a clarification 
of the role of tactile feedback in articulation by disrupting the tac- 
tile cues in and around the oral region and studying the effect upon 
articulatory skill with consonants. 

The results indicate that the disruption of the tactile feedback 
channel yielded significantly increased error in the production of 
consonants. Errors of the substitution type appeared most frequent- 
ly and were found to have occurred most often in the initial posi- 
tion. When the within-word positions of the consonants was consid- 
ered, and the type of error was disregarded, it was found that the 
final consonant was most severely affected. No significant difference 
appeared with respect to anatomical classes of sounds when varia- 
tions in frequency of error were compared with the variations 
in frequency of occurrence. In addition, the data appeared to indi- 
cate that a loss of tactile cues had its greatest detrimental in- 
fluence upon consonants of relatively short duration. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
Don STREETER 


What goes on in the summer? I remember one summer at the college in 
my home town in South Dakota, I took a course in chemistry. I don’t re- 
member if there was any speech work offered. I forget. Then, at Minnesota I 
was in a summer show one time. At Iowa there was as much going on during 
the summer as at any time. I remember the stifling nights behind stage in 
the old auditorium before the big theatre with its air-conditioning came 
along. 

So, I thought you might be interested in activity over the South. I’ll miss 
lots of places, as you know, because for one reason or another I haven’t 
heard from lots of you. But I do have some notes, and here they are, by 
states. 


ALABAMA. The University continues through the summer as most state 
institutions do. The thing we look for most from there is the good news 
that T. Earle continues to improve. Frank Davis, writes from Auburn that 
things are quiet, but that there are some new staff members listed for next fall 
in the persons of John Gray, Ann Torrens, and Jay Sanders. More about them 
in the fall. Al Yeomans writes that they are doing an original 3-act comedy 
of manners at Howard College in Birmingham. This is a script by a local 
writer, Adele Robinson, who is also on the Art Department staff at Howard. 
Jack Solomon reports from Troy State College that they are doing “Our 
Town.” 


ARKANSAS. The University continues to turn our graduate degrees. One 
of them, John Gray, will take his M.A. and join the staff at Auburn, as we 
noted above. Ouachita College at Arkadelphia is sponsoring their first summer 
theatre workshop this year, under the direction of Dennis Holt. They will 
produce two original one-acts, written by Ouachita students. Thomas Tedford, 
chairman of the department, writes that they plan to revive their Battle 
Royal Debate Tournament this fall. Arkansas State Teachers College at Con- 
way, is also holding a Drama Workshop. They work six hours per day, and 
they are producing “Speaking of Murder,” as the workshop production. Leona 
Scott reports that of their graduates this year, Linda Warden is to teach at 
North Little Rock. Rosemary Lawrence goes to the University graduate 
school. Dr. Mary K. Sands of the staff, is going to Mexico for the last half 
of the summer to do Art work. Miss Scott will attend Nortwestern during 
the second term this summer. Bob Burke will be on leave next year, working 
toward a Ph.D. at Arkansas University. Ella Myrl Shanks, chairman of the 
department at Hendrix College indicates that there is no summer school there, 
but she adds that next year will be the 75th Anniversary of the college, and 
that theatre and speech activities will be pointed in that direction. They plan 
both a Greek production and a Shakespeare. 


FLORIDA. The University continues its annual English Language Institute 
for Foreign Students. This is a nine weeks’ program of intensive instruction 
in speaking, understanding, writing, and reading English. The daily activity 
includes six hours of class and drill. The flexibility of the program provides 
for people with widely differing backgrounds. Recreational activities are fre- 
quent and varied. An interesting feature of the program is that each student 
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lives with a U.S. student for at least half of a term. C. K. Thomas is director 
of the Institute again this year. John W. Kirk writes that the Florida Play- 
ers will present William Inge’s “Bus Stop” as their major work of the sum- 
mer. Florida has turned out a number of advanced degrees, of which the 
following M.A.’s will be carried by their owners to new jobs: Dominic Cu- 
netto as technical director of the theatre at Jacksonville University, and David 
Thomas to head up the department at Fried-Hardeman College. Stetson 
University at DeLand sponsors a summer theatre with a company of twenty 
people. Under the direction of Charles Ritter, Pat Ritter and Byrne Black- 
wood they will produce four plays: “My Three Angles,” “The Man Who 
Came to Dinner,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” and “The Desk Set”. Recent 
graduates of Stetson include Robert Walker who will go to Ole Miss for 
graduate work, and Connie Clark who heads for New York and television. 
Norman P. Crawford, who is in New Jersey for the summer, writes that 
theatre activity for Jacksonville University is under the direction of George 
Ballis and Nan Parker. Norman was formerly at Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
in Texas. 


GEORGIA. The University, writes Leighton M. Ballew, has a special 
course for teachers this summer, in Play Production for the High School 
Teacher. Paul Camp is teaching it. They are having a rest from theatre 
work at Athens this summer, but their students are off to all points: “Unto 
These Hills” in Carolina, to the Oregon Shakespeare Festival, to the Erie 
Summer Theatre, to the Sharon Connecticut Playhouse, to Theatre-Under- 
the-Stars in Atlanta, and to the Church of all Nations Neighborhood House 
in New York. 


MISSISSIPPI. The University, writes Jerry Getchell, has a group of 30 
in a summer theatre workshop. The first two productions will be Anouilh’s 
“Antigone” and Graham Greene’s “The Potting Shed.” Prof. Anne Daniel of 
the staff is working on the doctorate at Northwestern this summer. Current 
graduates include Charles Harbour, with an M.A. in theatre, going to Panola 
College in Carthage, Texas, and Louis Pigott goes to Kosciusko High School. 
Harvey Cromwell writes from Mississippi State College for Women to say 
that they do not offer summer work. He is visiting lecturer at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute at Lafayette, with Roy Murphy. Claire Regan of the 
MSCW staff is visiting lecturer at Mississippi State. Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege is runing a summer theatre program at Pascagoula. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Lois P. Turner of the Department of English and 
Speech at the State Teachers College at Fayetteville, writes that the impor- 
tant news item from there is the development of an improved speech clinic. 
She sent a sketch, which includes a suite or rooms, and a one-way audio-visual 
room next to a room with seating for observers. There is no summer theatre 
work while she is working at Columbia. The University, as we know from a 
recent issue of this journal, has its High School Summer Theatre. 


OKLAHOMA. Now, this state is not really within our borders, but I had 
fine notes from Panhandle A&M at Coodwell, where Dr. Jack Cogdill reports 
they are doing “George Washington Slept Here,” and from Oklahoma State 
University at Stillwater, where Leslie Kreps reports that they are doing “The 
Corn is Green” and “The Enchanted”. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. The University is resting from theatre activities this 
summer, but M. G. Christophersen writes that they are involved in the annual 
Girls’ Town and Boys’ Town, plus another leadership clinic. Chris notes that 
his graduate assistant, Michael Osborn, goes to Florida this winter to work 
on a Ph.D., and that Ian Jackson, another graduate assistant will receive 
an M.A. this summer, and then go to England to teach. Sara Lowery writes 
from Furman about an exciting television program that she is to teach this 
fall. It will be beamed to elementary schools. A class of sixth graders will 
be in the studio. About 130 schools will have their sixth grades tuned in. 
The content will include articulation, the formation of speech sounds, and the 
speaking of ballads. An accompanying course for teachers will be offered. 
The University, the County schools, and the station WFBC-TV are cooperat- 
ing in the venture. Good luck to them! 


TENNESSEE. Things are quiet at Memphis State University. Evelyn 
Kempe Taylor is retiring from teaching at the end of the first term of the 
summer. Joe Riggs is completing his year at Illinois, and going back to 
Memphis this fall. Lea Park is doing Ph.D. work at Northwestern this sum- 
mer. Brad White reports that he is playing some violin this summer, as he 
used to do during his under graduate days at North Carolina. Lillian V. 
Voorhees reports that Fisk University is having a quiet summer. Mary Glass- 
Musgrove, head of the department at Lane College, in Jackson reports that 
the campus is quiet, though she herself is excited over the scholarship which 
takes her to Great Britain for two month’s study of British Theatres. 


TEXAS. The University is getting over the annual Texas Interscholastic 
League contest which involved hundreds of students from Texas High Schools. 
Albert Johnson, chairman of Texas A. & I. College at Kingsville, let me know 
about a Drama Workshop they run each summer, which includes twenty 
selected high school students from the Kingsville area, who take the parts in 
the plays the college workshop students direct. This is another summer insti- 
tute to add to the list in our last issue. He also reports that the department 
will move into its new building in September. There they will have a com- 
pletely equipped Little Theatre, seating 230. Baylor University held its annual 
High School Summer Speech Institute and Speech Workshop for Teachers in 
late June. Tom Rousse, Harold Weiss, and Elton Abernathy were on the guest 
list for the event. Glenn Capp reports that one of their advanced graduate 
students is joining the faculty at North Texas State this fall. Elton Abernathy 
reports from Southwest Texas State that their High School Institute is plan- 
ned for the last two weeks in July. James Barton is busy with his theatre 
students on the outdoor production of “The Drama of the Alamo,” to be 
presented in the mission theatre at the San Jose Mission in San Antonio. Reg 
Holland reports from North Texas State that they-are doing a production of 
“Year’s Ago” by Ruth Gordon. P. Merville Larson sends in his plans for the 
annual High School Speech Workshop and for the American Theatre Tour, 
starting from Texas Tech. He indicates that any of us might send him some 
students for the tour—that it is not exclusively for Tech students. He notes 
that of his graduates Patsy Mullens is going into radio continuity with KFYO 
in Lubbock; James Greer will do graduate work at Abilene Christian College. 
Bettie Kasch goes to San Antonio as a speech therapist, and Christine Robert- 
son will teach Speech and English in a Lubbock high school. Cherie Laurie 
goes to Panhandle, Texas with a new Mrs. title. Here at the University of 
Houston Stan Hamilton and a Drama Workshop have done a production of 
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“The Scarecrow” by Percy MacKaye. It was a production thesis for an M.A. 
for Don Fruechte. Now they are busy on the sets for the Gilbert and Sullivan 
“Yeoman of the Guard.” The TV people are excited over a grant of about 
$50,000 which will make videotape work possible. The staff of the three de- 
partments of Speech, Drama, and Radio-TV are preparing for the high 
school youngsters who will attend the seventh annual High School Speech 
Roundup on July 20. Don Streeter, your reporter, is further involved in a 
series of lectures for the Chamber of Commerce Institute for Management 
Development, which is held at the University as one of six such centers over 
the nation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


M. Bram Hart 


THE TEACHING OF SPEAKING AND LISTENING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By 
Wilbert Pronovost. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1959; 
pp. ix + 338; $4.50. 


The teacher who is looking for practical help will not be disappointed in 
this book. The author, aided by Louise Kingman in the chapter on dramatic 
activities, and by numerous teachers in his in-service training courses given 
over the past ten years, has developed a valuable guide to the development of 
speaking and listening through the integration of this teaching into the regular 
elementary school curriculum. Speaking and listening are the main communica- 
tive activities of children in the lower grades, and yet studies are quoted which 
show that “25 per cent of the children in third grade showed some reluctance 
to participate in speaking activities’ and that among over nineteen thousand 
fifth-grade children in seventy-eight towns, language was the least preferred of 
eleven subjects. It is not news to read that few children use the most effec- 
tive speech of which they are capable. This text attempts to show how in- 
struction which gives children a sense of achievement can be systematic and 
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at the same time utilize existing speaking and listening activities as well as 
existing materials. 

Each chapter in the book is devoted to one area of speaking and listening, 
such as talks, discussion, voice, articulation and pronunciation, oral reading 
and choral speaking, and dramatic activities; and a sequence for developing 
the skills in each area is recommended. Consideration is given to the problems 
of individual differences, including those of the gifted and of the mentally 
retarded, and a final chapter is concerned with the speech and hearing handi- 
capped in the classroom. It is pointed out that, as a rule, the subject matter 
being studied will determine the area of speaking and listening that may most 
appropriately be taught—a social studies unit suggesting a poem that could 
be used to teach a vocal skill, perhaps, or word analysis activities of a 
reading lesson providing materials for teaching accurate articulation of a 
certain speech sound. Illustrative lessons form a large part of each chapter, 
and these draw upon many subjects in the curriculum and are designed for 
varying age levels. The form followed by these lessons is consistent, treating 
objectives, materials, procedure, and evaluation—always in a most specific way. 
Simulated dialogue between teacher and children is given in some detail and 
presented with imagination. An inventive teacher would have no difficulty 
adapting each lesson to a different age level—or to different material. 

The book makes no pretense of presenting background material on speak- 
ing and listening skills, and yet much theory is given—simply and concisely. 
It is a methods book, but a teacher, as well as her pupils, could learn much 
from it about speaking and listening skills. The scope is broad, touching not 
only many areas of speaking and listening, but using illustrative material from 
such school subjects as social studies, science, health and physical education, 
music, art, arithmetic, and others. The approach is practical, and the scholar- 
ship sound. Elementary school teachers should find this text stimulating and 
provocative; and, in the opinion of this reviewer, it will be welcomed by a 
wide audience. 


Mary K. Sanps 
Arkansas State Teachers College 


IRONY IN THE DraMA: AN Essay ON IMPERSONATION, SHOCK, AND CATHARSIS. 
By Robert Boies Sharpe. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959; pp. xv + 222; $5.00. 


Dr. Sharpe examines the essentials of drama in a clear and stimulating 
fashion. He is most unique and most stimulating in his basic insistence “that 
the heart of drama is impersonation—the actor’s playing of a role.” He has 
come to this insight through the close study of drama. He has noticed “the 
nature and frequency of certain special devices employed by dramatists, ap- 
parently to heighten the sense of play-acting in both their actors and their 
audiences. We constantly see the actor, impersonating a character, proceed 
to complicate the theatrical situation by taking on a second impersonation, 
a different character which the original character temporarily pretends to be. 
This phenomenon occurs, for instance, very clearly in the ‘play within a play’ 
and in disguising; but it happens also in hypocrisies of various sorts and in 
mimicries.” 

This impersonation in the theatre produces “a mood which we call ironic, 
because of its simultaneous perception of the two concepts arts and nature as 
at the same time contradictory and harmonious, untrue and true.” The actor’s 
impersonation is “not a swindling in the street but a playing on the stage.” 
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It is “not a fraud” but an artistic demonstration of the complicated and highly 
ironic ways in which characterization and drama itself are built up out of the 
art of acting. Impersonation, one might say, is to drama what metaphor is 
to poetry. The play-acting, first of actors on the stage and then (“imperson- 
ation convoluted within impersonation”) of characters within the play, is a 
kind of visual metaphor. It demonstrates the ironic contradictions of being 
and seeming at the same time and right before the eyes of the audience. 
Impersonation, then, is both the central technique and the central aim of 
drama, the ironic study in depth of human action. 

Dr. Sharpe offers many excellent examples from the entire history of drama 
to show what has happened to this “principle of impersonation in depth 
through dramatic irony.” As he explains, “though never codified, it was 
potent in the great practice of drama from Aeschylus to, say, Addison. And 
I think it was whittled down, emasculated, strained away, and prettified into 
just one more ‘contrivance’ by an eighteenth and a nineteenth century of 
poetaster tragedians, cheap melodramatists, and shallow fabricators of well- 
made ‘drama’.” When the naturalists reacted against this triviality, they 
threw out “the most important device as well as the cheap tricks.” For them 
“the reasoning seemed to be: drama must seem natural, therefore it must 
at all costs avoid appearing ‘contrived,’ therefore structural arrangements 
such as dramatic irony calls for must go out the window. Some such reason- 
ing began and ended in attitudes which still affect most playwriting that 
leans toward naturalism.” 

As if to prevent his rediscovered principle of impersonation from being 
taken once more as a merely decorative contrivance, Dr. Sharpe shows how 
its ironies can—indeed, must—lead to the profound experiences of shock and 
catharsis. What we have lost from the Greeks we can rediscover in modern 
psychology. “In a play which aims at catharsis—and I do not think this aim 
is entirely confined to tragedy—the catharsis must be worked toward through 
a series of steps themselves more or less clearly ironic in nature. Of these 
the most commonly employed . . . is shock—ironic in comedy in its juxtaposi- 
tion of bawdry and romantic refinement, of pain and laughter; ironic in 
tragedy in its combining grotesque abasement with superb dignity, horrors 
with exaltations.” 

In the drama, then, impersonation shows us the play-acting of conscious- 
ness. Shock shows us the violent eruption of repressed or as yet unimagined 
emotion from the unconscious. Catharsis is this release empathically experi- 
enced. It leads to ironic recognition of the creative interaction between im- 
personation and shock, between the conscious and unconscious worlds of 
dramatic action. 

This, of course, is too pat a reduction of Dr. Sharpe’s whole book-length 
investigation. He himself makes some schematic lists such as his helpful 
“levels of impersonation” and his very useful “nine steps for the cathartic 
process.” Yet he never lets the reader think that the great subject of irony 
in the drama can be reduced to a mere formula. Instead, he sees imperson- 
ation not as a “gimmick” but as “the very heart of the dramatic mystery.” 
He warns that no two cases of dramatic irony seem to be exactly alike. And 
he realizes that, although he can tell us in part how playwrights use imper- 
sonation, shock and catharsis, these principles are still “some of the best kept 
secrets of their art.” We teachers, directors and would-be playwrights must 
ourselves explore plays to see those secrets at work. Our task, however, is 
made both easier and more rewarding by the help of this wise and stimulating 
book. 

Davin W. THompson 


University of Minnesota 
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Srutterinc: A Sympostum. Edited by Jon Eisenson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958; pp. xxiv + 402; $6.00. 


Eisenson’s Symposium is the best effort seen so far which offers, in detail, 
the more popular theories of stuttering. Six persons, all known well enough 
by previous work in the field to be considered as authorities, ‘have presented 
their views on stuttering. A stimulating introduction has been written by 
Dr. Wendell Johnson. 

At first sight, Dr. Oliver Bloodstein’s chapter, “Stuttering as an Anticipatory 
Struggle Reaction,” seems to be a repetition of Wendell Johnson’s semanto- 
genic theory. However, Bloodstein offers several significant modifications to 
Johnson’s theory which appear to make it more plausible. For example, the 
viewpoint is taken that stuttering need not be simply an abnormal reaction 
to “normal non-fluencies,” but may be the result of any set of conditions 
which leads the child to believe that speaking is a difficult process. Another 
significant departure from Johnson is made when Bloodstein states the opinion 
that repetitions are not “normal non-fluencies,” but are signs that struggle 
behavior in speech has already started. 

Dr. I. Peter Glauber’s chapter contains a rather traditional psychoanalytic 
viewpoint of stuttering, both in style (the “stutterer” is viewed as a type) 
and in content. Stuttering is considered to be a total family disorder involving 
a disturbed mother and father as well as the stuttering child. His description 
of the mother as a “stuttering feeder” is interesting. Glauber’s definition of 
stuttering as “. . . a symptom in a psychopathological condition classified as 
a pregenital conversion neurosis” is followed by a brief but clear description of 
psychoanalytic terminology. 

An excellent attempt to relate research with theory and speech therapy 
with the therapy of psychoanalysis has been made by Dr. Joseph Sheehan. 
Presenting again his concept of stuttering as involving two major hypotheses; 
the conflict hypothesis and the fear-reduction hypothesis; Sheehan describes 
the stutterer as being unsure whether to speak or not to speak. The “second- 
ary symptoms” of stuttering are shown to be reinforced by the reduction of 
anxiety that takes place when the individual stutters or avoids stuttering. 

Dr. Robert West labels his chapter, “An Agnostic’s Speculations about 
Stuttering,” since he “. . . doubts that answers are available to certain funda- 
mental questions.” Although he readily admits that he does not know the 
cause of stuttering, Dr. West feels that stuttering is probably organic and 
probably has only one cause, so far not identified. His exposition of the possi- 
bility of a link between stuttering and epilepsy is thought provoking. 

Another possible organic cause for stuttering is offered by Dr. Eisenson. 
He reaffirms his belief that stuttering is caused in the majority of cases by a 
constitutional tendency which he labels the perseverative phenomenon; a 
condition thought to be generally present in most motor activities of the 
stutterer. 

Dr. Charles Van Riper’s chapter provides an excellent conclusion to the 
Symposium. Very little theory is presented; instead, a detailed yearly record 
(1936 to 1957) of speech therapy with stutterers at his clinic is given. Stut- 
tering is not viewed in this chapter in any abstract sense, but as a human 
problem requiring human skills in order to modify it. The account of Dr. Van 
Riper’s sucesses, failures, and modifications in therapy could almost be con- 
sidered a summary of the groping of the entire field. 

The reader who hopes to find in this Symposium a totally new concept of 
stuttering will be disappointed. Even among the newer names, the theories 
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and suggested remedies are remarkably similar to the ideas held for years. 
There are, however, many instances of fresh slants and more detailed descrip- 
tions of therapeutic techniques which make the book worthwhile reading. The 
idealistic reader may become discouraged by statements such as West’s, “It is 
interesting to me that in the 30 years my name has been on the rolls of the 
American Speech and Hearing Association, the percentage of the membership 
who profess to know the precise etiology of stuttering has steadily fallen.” 
Perhaps the answer to our confusion and discouragement is offered by Dr. 
Glauber who points out that, “With the removal of the obstacles toward 
considering the phenomena of the unconscious mental life, we shall not be 
confronted, as we are now fairly regularly, with newer and ever newer theories 
of stuttering based upon a few isolated surface manifestations. With the 
removal of the prejudice against the unconscious mental life, genuine inter- 
disciplinary progress will become possible.” 

Regardless of the causes of our failure to answer the riddle of stuttering, 
the reviewer feels that little headway will be gained toward solving the prob- 
lem untii we are blessed with another generation of “Johnsons” and “Van 
Ripers” who attack the problem with a totally different approach. 

Stutrerinc: A Symposrtum should definitely be read by all whose profes- 
sion is speech. It is also the best single source available to the non-speech 
person who desires a better knowledge of what speech pathologists think about 
stuttering. 

Harotp L. Luper 
University of Georgia 


INEXPENSIVE OR FREE MATERIALS USEFUL FOR TEACHING SPEECH. Compiled by 
Florence M. Stantiago. Ann Arbor: Braun-Brumfield, Inc., 1959; pp. iii 
+ 142; $1.85. 


Filling a definite need in the field of speech is the small paperbound 
volume, Inexpensive or Free Materials Useful for Teaching Speech, compiled 
by Florence M. Santiago. Though designed primarily for the speech teacher, 
it can also be helpful to instructors in English and the social studies. 

The compiler indicates the major purpose of the list is “. . . to give pro- 
spective and beginning speech teachers some idea of the variety of inexpensive 
or free aids for going-beyond-textbook instruction.” She stresses the purpose 
is not to present a substitute for basic instructional materials and suggests 
that, while the list is primarily intended for use at the junior and senior high 
levels, it can also serve as a reference in college and university libraries. 

Though this list is not intended to be exhaustive, more than 500 publica- 
tions or other materials from educational, government, and commercial con- 
cerns are included. According to the compiler, ninety-five per cent of the 
items were sent for and examined. An entry’s being listed means that the 
material is worthy of consideration. é 

Every speech teacher will find this list worth perusing. The beginner or 
prospective teacher will do well to cast a discriminating eye over the items 
before ordering, and the experienced teacher will want to examine her present 
files to determine which units are in need of new supplementary materials 
listed in this volume. Though sound criteria were used for selecting the 
entries, and a brief descriptive paragraph is given each item, all materials 
should be examined by the teacher in order that suitability and practicability 
in a particular situation may be determined in advance. 

Several weaknesses appear as one uses this book. First, the entries are 
[34] 
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arranged according to major areas in the field of speech. While this is con- 
venient in one respect, there is necessarily much repetition as the fields overlap. 
Furthermore, the reader is still left without a detailed index according to types 
of materials. Second, the entire address of a source is given only the first time 
a reference appears within a given section. If the section is brief, the address 
is easily located; if the section is lengthy, the reader finds himself leafing 
through countless pages for the complete source or resorting to a list of sources 
in the back of the book only to find that listing incomplete. Third, much of 
the value of the book is in the recency of the listings. Yet, (for the beginning 
teacher, it is indicated) many old, familiar publications are included so that 
the entire list tends to be cluttered. If the book is designed primarily for the 
neophyte in speech, perhaps standard materials should be included. If, however, 
other teachers are expected to use the book, the presence of so many out-of- 
date items lessens the effectiveness of the list. 

Continued use of this book will necessitate frequent revisions by the com- 
piler since many of the listings will become exhausted, unavailable, or obsolete. 
However, the cost of the volume is so modest that to buy one each year 
would not be prohibitive. Indeed, if the items were kept up-to-date, a yearly 
purchase would be a sound investment. 

MARGUERITE PEARCE METCALF 
Hall High School 


INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH IN SPEECH. By J. Jeffery Auer. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959; pp. viii + 244; $5.00. 


This book, long needed, is “an introduction to research methods, biblio- 
graphical resources, and professional writing in the field of speech.” The open- 
ing four chapters, devoted to general principles and techniques, consider “the 
fields of speech,” “types of research studies,” “the research problem,” and 
“bibliographical resources.” The next three chapters discuss three specific types 
of research: the historical method, the descriptive method, and the experi- 
mental method. The final chapter entitled “Professional Writing” discusses the 
mechanics of writing and the writer’s craft including copyrighting, footnoting, 
form, and style. The usefulness of the book is enhanced by an excellent selec- 
tion of examples and by specific citations to approximately 400 studies, acces- 
sible in professional journals and research collections. In addition neary 350 
bibliographical references are listed under supplementary readings. Each chap- 
ter is concluded with a set of provocative “questions for discussion.” 

Since 1915 with the beginning of the publication of the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech we have struggled to promote scholarly writing, to establish methods 
and areas of research, and to increase academic output. Admittedly we have 
borrowed and adapted much from other disciplines. Today, speech is well 
established as an area for advanced study and research. Many factors have 
contributed to this growth of the field. Our professional journals under the 
guidance of patient and wise editors have provided outlets for writing, the 
interchange of methods and findings, and the development of standards of ex- 
cellence. Of considerable importance has been the pioneering efforts of men 
like Wichelns and Drummond at Cornell, Simon at Northwestern, Weaver at 
Wisconsin, and Baird and Travis at Iowa. The publication of The Bases of 
Speech by Gray and Wise (Harper 1934) and Speech Criticism by Thonssen 
and Baird (Ronald 1948) represented significant steps along the way. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, Introduction to Research In Speech is a natural cul- 
mination of these efforts; it summarizes many methods tested by speech 
scholars, graduate directors, and their students. In the future it will serve as a 
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unifying force and will help the novice start productive research and scholarly 
writing. 

The book grows out of the author’s rich experience as a teacher, editor, re- 
searcher, textbook writer, and scholar. It demonstrates his wide acquaintance 
with the literature of the field. It will of course be of greatest usefulness in 
courses in research methods and in introduction to graduate study. Advanced 
undergraduates will find it a valuable reference book. The book is most at- 
tractive in design, layout, and typography. 

The author has given us an important and valuable tool. 

Watpo W. BrapEN 
Luisiana State University 


TELEVISION AND Rapio ANNOUNCING, by Stuart Hyde. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1959; pp. vii— 451; $6.00. 


In attempting to “set down as much material in as many areas of announc- 
ing as possible,” Stuart Hyde has of necessity limited a number of important 
special areas that in this day of telescoped radio broadcasting demand exten- 
sive probing and imagination. In a medium that ostensibly devotes itself to 
news, sports, and music, it would seem that some challenging, definitive 
thoughts to the potential announcer might be in order beyond the orthodox 
formulas. 

Most commendably, the author offers an effective section on the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet, and one fondly hopes that all budding announcers 
be severely castigated if they fail to capitalize herewith. However, since voice, 
diction, pronunciation and copy interpretation constitute basic tools of the 
announcer’s art, this reviewer would have appreciated more detailed coverage 
of these phases. 

Too often young announcers sit complacently before a microphone spin- 
ning out words but with a pitifully faint knowledge of other matters essen- 
ial for anyone seriously intent on advancement and improvement for him- 
self and the station. Again, Stuart Hyde, apparently aware of this situation, 
has given considerable space toward acquainting the student with the technical 
side of radio and television. He has made a wise choice of a number of key 
passages explaining the FCC regulations pertaining to operators’ licenses, rules 
governing logging, station identification, announcements of mechanical repro- 
ductions, instructions regarding Conelrad. In addition, there are several well- 
chosen photographs of consoles, microphones, turntables, and tone arms with 
clear-cut instructions for their proper care and use. 

Part Two of Television and Radio Announcing consists of perforated pages 
for student drills. These pages offer a good variety of commercial announce- 
ments ranging in length from the 7- second alternate type spot to those pro- 
gram commercials “in which time limits are more flexible.” 

From the national wire services, Hyde has compiled a finely balanced 
newscast and analysis section which should prove most valuable in any class- 
room situation. Certainly both teachers and students will be happy to find 
a table of content guide for this material which covers copy employing foreign 
language names and places, farm news, weather reports, women’s features, and 
a news analysis by the commentator, Virgil Pinkley. 

Perhaps one might question the appropriateness of the title, “‘Good Musci’ 
Announcing.” Since so many stations today nearly make a fetish of an- 
nouncing “good music” programs, it would seem there might exist some potent 
debate as to just what constitutes “good music.” Why a near plethora of 
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foreign titles and composers? More and more stations over the country are 
turning to native born composers for their “good music” broadcasts. Why 
omit the best of American jazz? There are many who feel quite strongly that 
jazz has earned a respectable audience in radio and television programming. 
Doubtless, students using this text may be the first to question the omission 
of continuity devoted to jazz. 

A valuable feature of the text is a supplemental LP record to be used in 
conjunction with the chapters on pronunciation. Those who have struggled 
vainly in the attempt to arrive at some reasonable semblance of correct pro- 
nunciation of foreign words without assistance from a native student or a 
recording will be grateful for this text adjunct. 

Despite the few limitations here noted, Television and Radio Announcing, 
by Stuart Hyde should find pleasant acceptance as a well-written, practical, 
and informative text. 

Norman DeMarco 
University of Arkansas 


Tue Status Seekers. By Vance Packard. New York: David McKay Com- 
pany, 1959; pp. 376; $4.50. 


The author has subtitled this book: An Exploration of Class Behavior in 
America and the Hidden Barriers that Affect You, Your Community, Your 
Future. The exploration extends to the status aspects of your choice of church, 
political party, club, college, car, clothes, vocabulary, friends, and spouse, and 
even to your preference in sin. In the closing pages, he looks back and restates 
his main thesis. 

This book began as an exploration of class behavior in the United 
States in this era of unparalleled material abundance. One of the most 
insistent themes that developed was that status seekers are altering our 
society by their preoccupation, in the midst of plenty, with acquiring 
evidence of status . . . primarily because of the impact on their lives of 
big housing developments, big advertisers, big trade-unions, and big 
corporate hierarchies. As a result, democracy is still more of an ideal 
than a reality. 

The forces of the times seem to be conspiring to squeeze individuality 

and spontaneity from us. 


If you’ve read The Hidden Persuaders (if you haven’t, do), you will 
recognize the style here. I use the word style advisedly; the man can write. 
Packard is a reporter (M.A. in journalism), not a textbook writer, so a few 
scholars will wince at what they will call (deprecatingly) “popularization.” 
They will be somewhat justified in their criticisms, for popularization consists 
most often in quoting the conclusions of scholarly research while neglecting 
to mention all the qualifications, disclaimers, hedges, limitations, etc., with 
which the original writer protected himself against charges of dogmatism and 
accusations of over-simplifying. But let’s face it; leaving out all these com- 
plicated specifiers and writing in generalities and generalizations is an unfor- 
tunate necessity if you are to get the general public to read a book on sociol- 
ogy. 
Even admitting some few resulting distortions, Packard’s reporting is 
generally sound, and his feelings, when he expresses them, seem genuine. The 
Status Seekers is certainly a commercial book, but it is no pot-boiler. Its data 
are drawn from the most respectable sources (William F. Whyte, Richard 
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Centers, Ralph Linton, A. B. Hollingshead, Max Lerner, Paul Lazarsfeld, 
W. Lloyd Warner, and so on and on), fleshed out with some of his own “re- 
search”—principally interviews with a great many people of various status 
levels. The result is a very instructive book, rather more carefully done than, 
but every bit as readable as, The Hidden Persuaders and every bit as relevant 
to the study of persuasion or almost any other aspect of human communica- 
tion. Status problems have long been of interest to students of communication, 
first because of the barriers they pose, and second because of the importance 
of good communication in solving them. Most readers of this Journal will find 
this a provocative and enlightening course in a subject which is close to their 
professional interests and far more pervasive in their daily lives than they 
have realized. No intelligent reader of The Status Seekers can fail to sharpen 
his powers of observing human behavior. 


Francis A. CARTIER 
Air University 


Proust REcCAPTURED: Six Rapio SKETCHES BASED ON THE AUTHOR’s CHAR- 
ACTERS. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. xii + 292 pp. $4.00. 


This little book is a labor of scholarship and love. Only a person who 
knows Proust thoroughly, both by critical analysis and by sensitive emotional 
response, could have produced it. Believing that Proust’s people “were so fully 
created as to be imaginable, in their words and their behavior, in a good many 
other circumstances,” the author has provided “other circumstances” and con- 
versation such as Proust might actually have written. The effort was more 
ambitious than the mere dramatization of narrative material and has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. 

The Proust enthusiast is aided in comparing relevant passages in the origin- 
al work by the author’s introductions to the sketches and by the list of 
“borrowings and adaptations” in the appendix. It is notable that “Swann in 
Love,” the most satisfying of the pieces, has the longest list of references 
to the master’s own text. 

The charm of the work is enhanced by a skillful combination of narration 
and dialogue, shifts of time and location, and especially by the creation of 
mood through music, some of it composed for the purpose by Michael Head, 
following hints in Proust. The presentation on BBC’s discriminating “Third 
Programme” made a considerabe impression. 

But the interest is, after all, more literary than dramatic. Adroit as the 
sketches are, they would command little attention from radio listeners un- 
acquainted with Proust’s work. It is well that they have been put in book 
form for readers who are equipped to enjoy their quality or who will be 
stimulated to read more Proust. 

Portia KERNODLE 
University of Arkansas 


SPEAKING FOR Resutts: A GUIDE FOR BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL SPEAKERS. 
By Ralph A. Micken. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958; pp. xiv + 209. 
$2.75. 


SPEAKING FOR RESULTS is an interesting text written for a specific 
group as the full title would indicate. Attractively bound, well organized, it 
is interesting reading and a valuable text for the group to which it is directed. 
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The book is divided into four parts: The Speaker: Who’s Talking?; The 
Audience: Who’s Listening?; The Idea: What’s Being Talked About?; and 
Typical Speech Situations. 

The discussion of the speaker is refreshingly different. Perhaps the ap- 
proach might be termed “talking common sense,” but the ideas presented 
frequently are overlooked or merely taken for granted. The business or pro- 
fessional speaker certainly should have a better understanding of himself, his 
task, his problems, his general approach to the speaking situation after reading 
this text. 

The chapter concerning delivery contains some interesting ideas. Perhaps 
the author is guilty of undue simplification at times, but the suggestions basic- 
ally are sound. One word of caution for any author: styles change so rapidly 
that one should never attempt to prescribe the dress of a woman speaker. 
This text, so recently published, is dated! 

In discussing the audience, analysis and management, and attention, this 
text seems to have the same basic weakness of other texts with the same 
particular direction. The discussion of the audience is sketchy and highly 
generalized; the description of drives and motives, inadequate. Much the 
same problem exists in the discussion of attention, a concept undefined, al- 
though the discussion of techniques does lend some strength to the chapter. 

Mr. Micken, after a rather sketchy discussion of subject and purpose of the 
speech, discusses the development of the speech with clarity and incisiveness. 
His outline of the functions of the three parts of a speech should be of value 
to any public speaker. 

Part 4, Typical Speech Situations, contains a series of compact outlines of 
suggestions for occasional speaking. 

As a text for business and professional speakers, I would recommend highly 
SPEAKING FOR RESULTS. It probably is too sketchy for a beginning 
public speaking class on the college level but, according to the author, it was 
not written for that group! Certainly, this is an excellent reference which 
would have a valuable place on the desk of any public speaker. 

ANNABEL DuNHAM Hacoop 
University of Alabama 
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BRIEFING AND CONFERENCE TECHNIQUES 


By Glenn M. Loney, University of Maryland. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Speech. 200 pages, Text Edition $3.95. 


This brief, easy-to-read text contains the main points to be remembered in using 
the closely-related skills of public speaking, audio-visual |aids, briefing and 
conferencing. It is intended for the student who needs a general outline of 
these aspects of speaking. The principles governing successful group discussion 
and problem-solving conferences are included, along with the essentials of 
written and oral briefing. There are extensive illustrations throughout. 


THEATRE U.S.A., 1668-1957 


By Barnard Hewitt, University of Illinois. 528 pages, Text Edition 
$7.50. 

A unique history of U. S, theatre from its beginning to the present, especially 
designed as a text for American drama courses. It tells the story primarily 
through contemporary accounts, interpreting it by commentary which amplifies 
the eyewitness accounts. Here is the only history stressing changes in ALL aspects 
of the theatre from plays and acting to the buildings, audience, scenery, ma- 
chinery, lighting, costuming, and organization. Excellent photographs of plays 
and individuals are included. 


LITERATURE AS EXPERIENCE 


By Wallace A. Bacon and Robert S. Breen, both of Northwestern 
University. 325 pages $5.00. 


This text was written to serve two kinds of needs: the need of English de- 
partments for a text that will lead students naturally from life experience to 
experience in literature, and the need of speech classes for a book that provides 
a solid base for the oral interpretation of literature. The best of contemporary 
thinking in literary criticism, aesthetics, psychology, and related sciences are 
taken into account. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


NICGRAW-HILL BOOK Co., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Department of 
Speech and Drama 


| Graduate degrees: M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 


Graduate program: rhetoric and pub- 
ic a s, drama, speech correc- 
tion and audiology. 


o, Virginia Players, Virginia 
Debaters and Speakers Bureau. 
For information write to 
GrorceE P. Witson, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


| TEMPLE UNIVERSITY | 


Department of 
speech and dramatic arts) 


Graduate and Undergraduate 

Curricula in: Public Addresse 

Theatre e Radio and Television 

Speech Correction Audiology 
Speech Education 

Gredvote Assistontships Aygilable 

Address: The Chairman 

Department ef Speech 

and Dramatic Arts 

TEMPLE OMIVERSITY, Phils. 22, Pa. 


Department of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in 


PUBLIC ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION & 
HEARING 
RADIO & TV 


Graduate Assistantships 
| Available 


1960-61 


: THIS SPACE IS AVAILABLE FOR 
j COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
ADVERTISER 


For details write: 
RosBertT C, JEFFREY, 
Advertising Manager 


Southern Speech Journal 


University of Virginia 
| Charlottesville, Va 


le Sta. ACC, Box 40 I 
Abilene, Texas I 


MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY } 


Memphis, Tennessee | 
Department of Speech & Drama |} 


Annual 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Feature Production 
1952—Twelfth Night 


1953—Romeo and Juliet 

1954—Taming of the Shrew 

1955—Macbeth 

1956—As You Like It 

1957—Hamlet 

1958—A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream 


ABILENE 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Department of Speech 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in 
PuBLic ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION 
THEATRE & INTERPRETATION 
RapDIo — TELEVISION 
Degrees Offered: 

B.A., B.S.E., M.A. 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
For information, 
write to: 

Rex P. KYKER 


| 
| 
| 
| | 

| _ 


Division Of Speech Arts 


HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 


Dr. Guy D. Newman, Pres. 
BROWNWoOoD, TEXAS 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
OF HIGH STANDARDS 
AND 
OUTSTANDING FACULTY 


SEPARATE SPEECH BUILDING 
ATTRACTIVE THEATRE 
FM RADIO STATION 
ACTIVE FORENSIC PROGRAM 


For further information write to: 
McDONALD W. HELD, CHAIRMAN 
Division of Speech Arts 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
for SOUND and VIBRATION ANALYSIS 


Vibralyzer —$2445.00 Sona-Graph —S$2195.00 


An audio and sub-audio spectograph in 5-4400 An audio spectrograph in 85-8000 cps range. 
cps range. Provides Fourier analysis of transient Performance similar to Vibralyzer, but more 
or steady state signals, makes up to three per- suited to speech and music studies. Higher fre- 
manent visual displays. quencies on special order. 


Etho-Vox Sr. —$1695.00 Vari-Voe —$1495.00 


A time delay for 40-12,000 cps signals variable Doubles tempo of speech or other audio 
from 20 to 1600 milliseconds. A narrow band or slows it to one-third of normal with no 
low freq y filter. es Doppler Sonar. of intelligibility or change in frequency. 


WEN Somalyzer —$1995.00 andViclemetering studies. "Standard unit, 1004000. 


Model 30 on special order to 20 ke and higher. 


ACCESSORIES 
Sonagram Paper -$55. & $60./1000 Amplitude Display Unit —$175.00 


Non-photographic recording paper for use with Displays Intensity in db vs Time on Sona-Graph, 
Vibralyzer, Sona-Graph, etc. Vibralyzer, etc. 


Scale Magnifier —5350.00 Sectioner Micrometer Plate —$50.00 


Expands a 10% portion of recorded pattern Increases Intensity vs Frequency analysis of 
over entire 4” marking area for more detailed Vibralyzer, Sona-Graph, etc., to 300 
Vibralyzer or Sona-Graph study. 8 milliseconds apart. Ill prices f. o. b. factory 


Write for Kay Catalog 1959-A 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. SJ-9 MAPLE AVENUE BROOK,N.J. 6-4000 
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Michigan State University 


College of Communication Arts 
Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
e Speech Pathology and Audiology 

e Rhetoric and Public Address 

e Theatre and Interpretation 

e Radio-Television - Film 


e Speech Education 


leading to B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. 
Graduate Assistantships available 


For complete information, write: 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Tulane University 


ANNOUNCES 


A PROGRAM LEADING 
TO THE DEGREE OF 


Doctor of Philosophy 


In Theatre 
Publishers of Producing in TWO 
The TULANE AIR-CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write: 

Monroe Lippman, Head 
Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 


OTHER GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE: MASTER 
OF ARTS; MASTER OF FINE ARTS WITH CONCEN- 
TRATION IN DIRECTING AND PRODUCTION, DESIGN 
AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION, OR PLAYWRITING. 


The University of Michigan 


ANN ARBOR 


R 
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for 
e Speech Correction and Audiology > to 
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Oral Interpretation 
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| Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory _ 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library | AND 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theater — Frieze Arena Theater | For 
| Lydia Mendelssohn Theater | _ 
versati 
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1959-60 1959-60 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER ; 
September 16 - January 30 February 8 - June 11 a 
between December 1, 1959 and February 15, 1960 
for the 1959-1960 academic year. | 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 
“Hide and Seek” Activities Kit 


RUTH M. FITZSIMONS, Ed.D. 
Head Speech and Hearing Therapist 
Public Schools 
Warwick, Rhode Island 


LET’S PLAY HIDE AND SEEK is 
bound in sturdy board, 14” x17”, with 
spiral binding to form an attractive easel 
for convenience in handling and carrying. 
It is designed for use with children from 
six to nine years. Its extension upward 
depends upon the individual child. 


The ten illustrations in LET’S PLAY 
HIDE AND SEEK are reproduced from 
original water colors by Ruth Beaton, a 
professional artist. Mrs. Beaton’s work 
evokes a warm response in children as 
well as in adults. The simplicity and the 
realism of her arrangements never fail to 
delight her child audiences. 


These illustrations, on heavy colored 
paper, depict different situations of appeal 
and interest to children. They cover the 
practice sounds f, v, sh (§), th (0), 1, s, 
z,r, th (0), ch (t{), j (d3), with s and z 
combined on one illustration. Interspersed 
and “woven” into each large illustration 
are small pictures of words which begin 
with each of the practice sounds listed 
above. A total of 129 of these little pic- 
tures invite the children to play HIDE 
AND SEEK for the 11 practice sounds. 


For the child, the picture search is an 
interest-provoking and satisfying vehicle 
for ear training under a meaningful, con- 
versational structure, offering the child 
immediate reward. The little pictures 


ALBERT T. MURPHY, Ph.D. 
Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Speech and Hearing Center 
Boston University 


which are hiding are placed as integral 
parts of each large illustration. In keep- 
ing with the wide range of ability repre- 
sented among speech and hearing handi- 
capped children, some of the little pictures 
are placed in easy to find locations while 
others are placed in more difficult to lo- 
cate placements, providing challenge for 
children of different maturity levels. A 
set of symbols, representing the 11 prac- 
tice sounds, are provided. These symbols 
are for insertion in the window which ap- 
pears on one of the pages of LET’S PLAY 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


The Manual for LET’S PLAY HIDE 
AND SEEK contains 129 original riddles 
in rhyme to accompany that number of 
little pictures which are located through- 
out the large illustrations in the easel. The 
riddles are simple, yet curiosity arousing, 
and their appeal is centered in the child’s 
world of fact, fancy, and facetiousness. 
The Manual includes instructions, descrip- 
tions, and word stimuli for each illustra- 
tion. 


A workbook, GUESS WHAT], presents 
129 additional riddles and 129 pictures, 
utilizing the 11 practice sounds. The read- 
ing vocabulary used in the riddles is on a 
first grade reading level, and is controlled 
for meaning as well as for vocabulary 
which falls within the primer and first 
reader levels. 


LET’S PLAY HIDE AND SEEK, with Manual 


GUESS WHAT! (Workbook) 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, Publishers 
Magnolia, Massachusetts 
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} 
On a friendly and attractive campus, “just a little north of the 
South...” 


At a university with outstanding libraries and research facilities, 
modern theatres and clinics . . . 


A faculty of twenty-two and a staff of thirty-five teaching as- 
sociates and graduate assistants .. . 


Offers one hundred courses, providing major concentrations in , 
public address and rhetoric, theatre and drama, speech path- 
ology and audiology, voice science and phonetics, speech edu- 
cation, and radio-television theatre . . . 


And a wide selection of related programs, including journalism, 
linguistics, and radio-television . . . 


Leading to the A.B., M.A.T., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


Fellowships, teaching associateships, and forensics, theatre, and — 
clinical assistantships will be available for 1960-61. 


Write for further information: 
J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Florida State University 
TALLAHASSEE 


x * 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A. M.A. or M.S. Ph.D. 


x * 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
INTERPRETATION AND THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SPEECH THERAPY AND AUDIOLOGY 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
BASIC SCIENCES 


xk * 


“A limited number of assistantships and fellowships available. 
Potential candidates are advised to take the Graduate Record 
Examination at the earliest opportunity and to write for applica- 
tion forms early in 1960. A few mid-year appointments may be 
made starting February, 1960.” 


For Information Write to 


Wayne C. MINNICK 
Head of The Department of Speech 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EvANSTON-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states 
and foreign countries. 


* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group 
Communication; Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Television, 
and Film; Speech Education; Communicative Disorders— 
Speech Pathology, Language Pathology, Audiology. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 
* The University Theatre; Workshop Theatre; Children’s 
Theatre; Speech and Hearing Clinics; Radio Station WNUR; 


closed-circuit television studios; Readers Theatre and Cham- 
ber Theatre; intercollegiate forensics. 


%* Undergraduate scholarships; graduate scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and assistantships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


xk * 


For information about the School of Speech, address 


James H. McBurney 
Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


| | | | 

| | 

| | 


